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‘“‘Because I was feeling under par, 


}>? 


my doctor started me on Postum 


“Under par’s a fine way to be on the golf course, but it’s 
sure a dreary way to feel. You don’t sleep well at night; you 
wake up feeling all worn out—and stay that way all day. 

‘The doctor said he’d seen a lot of people with my trouble 
lately. What was it? Too much coffee. He explained some 
people can’t take all the caffein in coffee and suggested I 
drink Postum instead. Postum’s caffein-free, can’t irritate 
your nervous system and keep you awake at night. 
Poti ‘*I tried Postum. It was no surprise that I started sleeping 

and feeling better. But Postum’s good flavor was. Why 
don’t you try Postum? You'll like it, too!” 





PosTuM 


is 100% coffee-free 


A product of General Foods 
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What College Students Plan To Do ae A Se TS THE COVER pictures two of three 
After Graduation by Richard W. Firth Pe eet additions that 1942 brought to ailing, 
elderly Albany College in Portland, 
Oregon: President Morgan S. Odell, 
and the handsome main building of 
a sixty-four-acre campus. The third 
was a new name: Lewis and Clark. 
See The Man Who Built a College, 
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Hospital in Korea Treats 150 Riot Victims Council, advised churches in New Zealand and Australia 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


‘Religion and the Presidency’ 


« Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell’s article 
(P.L., May 1, 1960) states that there is a 
liberal element in American Catholicism 
that is not happy with some of the more 
extreme statements of Roman Catholics 
on the relations of Church and State. 
This is correct. I have Roman Catholic 
friends ... here at West Lafayette who 
share the more liberal view. 

But as Winthrop S. Hudson has writ- 
ten in his Understanding Roman Cathol- 
icism (a must book because it contains 
papal pronouncements and encyclicals), 
“not even the most distinguished of Ro- 
man Catholic theologians are commis- 
sioned to speak authoritatively for the 
Roman Church. It is in the Bishop of 
Rome that the authoritative voice of the 
Roman Church is to be found. He alone 
is able to speak for the Roman Church in 
a manner that demands unqualified as- 
sent.” 

We await and need some word from 
the present Pope on Church and State 
relations as applied to these United 
States. He alone can speak authorita- 
tively; all other spokesmen can be si- 
lenced. 

Even such a statement as made by 
Egidio Vagnozzi, apostolic delegate to 
the U.S., “today the Church will not in- 
terfere and has not interfered in local 
situations where the separation between 
Church and State may be considered the 
greater and more general good,” is only 
partly reassuring because only the Pope 
is the real authority. When will he speak 
in clear words giving us assurance that 
in true principle the Church of Rome is 
for separation of Church and State for 
the United States? 


—H. RicuHarp RasMussON 


Minister, University Presbyterian Church 
West Lafayette, Indiana 


« ... There is an air of impracticality in 
raising the whole issue. We are involved 
in at least three (and probably more) 
assumptions about the Presidency which 
are questionable at the very least. There 
is the assumption that issues of the kind 
that involve a conflict of interest for a 
devout incumbent predominate in the 
office of the Presidency. They do not. 
Again, there is the assumption that the 
President would be enmeshed in per- 
sonal conflict every time a controversial 
issue arose. This is doubtful. Finally, 
there is the assumption that, if he chose 
his position on religious grounds, his 
choice would necessarily be inimical to 


the nation, and that he would always 
have his own way. 

I would also raise the question 
whether the Roman Catholic Church 
Senator Kennedy would be so unintelj. 
gent as to try, overtly or covertly, to ag 
to the detriment of the United States, 

The only real issue that exists now j 
whether the franchised voter is con 
scientious enough and intelligent enough 
to express himself, and then vote, in a 
unprejudiced way. I am not too sanguine 
about this. 


—James D. Maa 
Bethlehem, Pennsyloanig 


« ...It is too bad that other candidates 
do not feel the need to evaluate thei 
political goals with the basic beliefs o 
their Churches as any Roman Catholic 
candidate seems to have to do. 

Thank goodness we live in a country 
where our first allegiance can be given 
to God and our Church without running 
amuck of our government. . . . 


—Mrs. Dean Harti 
Owatonna, Minnesote 


The Great Commission 


« ... My main obsession for some 
months has been the conviction that the 
Great Commission deserves to be taken 
seriously today by the church member 
of every community. In what city isa 
serious effort being made “to preach the 
gospel to every creature”? Radio preach 
ing or mass evangelism can never ac 
complish this result. Personal witnessing, 
as urged by Christ in Acts 1:8, is the 
only answer. The promise that prayer 
will be successful when two persons 
agree what to ask for (Matthew 18:19, 
20) is very suggestive. The Methodist 
Church has a striking folder on Sharing 
Christ, Two by Two by house-to-house 
visiting as was done in New Testament 
times. ... 

It is high time for the serious Chris- 
tians of every community to adopt sim- 
ilar methods of actually reaching every 
person who has not heard the gospel. ..- 

Is there anything that can be more 
important than this? I expect to see the 
day when whole communities can truth- 
fully report that every creature has been 
reached and taught. I deeply hope and 
pray that many who read this will take 
necessary steps to secure this result in 
their own communities. 

—J. CaMpBeLL WHITE 
Monroe, Ohio 
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MEDITATION 
by Roy E. Grace 


Just How Wicked Are We? 


Then another came, saying, “Lord, here is your pound, 
which | kept laid away in a napkin; for I was afraid of you, 
because you are a severe man; you take up what you did 
not lay down, and reap what you did not sow.” He said to 
him, “I will condemn you out of your own mouth, you 
wicked servant!” (Luke 19:20-22) 


tT was a dismal rainy afternoon at our Conference in 

Northfield, Massachusetts. Outdoor activities were can- 
celed, so I decided to visit Dwight L. Moody’s birthplace 
and browse in the library which has been added to house 
the books and mementos of the famous evangelist. The cus- 
todian was very obliging and permitted me to handle one of 
Mr. Moody’s well-used Bibles. As I leafed through it, noting 
the underlining of verses and the comments in the margins, 
I was struck by a note in Mr. Moody’s handwriting beside 
Luke 19:22—“Condemned for doing nothing.” 

Mr. Moody himself was never in that category. With a 
very limited formal education, he was a bundle of dedicated 
energy. 

Someone once suggested that Moody’s English was so 
poor that he ought not to speak in public. “You make too 
many mistakes in grammar,” said the critic. 

“I know | make mistakes,"” Mr. Moody replied, “and I 
lack a great many things, but I'm doing the best I can with 
what I've got.” Then, with a keen look at the man, the evan- 
gelist added, “Look here, friend, you’ve got grammar 
enough. What are you doing with it for the Master?” 

No man is condemned because he has only one talent. 
Judgment is on the basis of what we do with what we have. 
Why is the one-pound man called a “wicked” servant? He 
had not gambled with or squandered the money, or used it 
for himself. But there are sins of omission as well as sins of 
commission. Most people think of wickedness as doing 
something notoriously bad, such as robbing a bank or killing 
someone. There are some people who would not lift a finger 
to harm others—or to help them. 

One day in our old country church cemetery I found the 
janitor and an elder looking at a large stone which had just 
been erected. Blazoned in large letters was the name of the 
deceased, who had left all of his money to purchase the 
stone. Finally the elder spoke in his slow drawl and said, 
“Well, he never did anybody any harm, but he never did 
anybody any good, either.” 

When our Master calls us to give account of ourselves, 
it seems to me that the good we have left undone will haunt 
us more than the evil we have done. 

Negative goodness is a rather dubious virtue. How often 
have we not heard a man evaluated in this way: “He has no 
bad habits; he doesn’t drink, smoke, gamble, or swear.” The 
implication is that therefore he is a good man, 

A man can be sober—and mean. Perhaps he doesn't 
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use profanity, but what about gossip or biting sarcasm? 
There are some people in the church, we suspect, who think 
that the essence of Christianity is to live a respectable moral 
life, keep out of trouble, and mind their own business. For 
them religion is a veneer of convention, not an energizing 
force. Someone has said that people would be equally 
shocked to hear Christianity denied as to see it practiced. 
All this is not to say that the man who is openly bad is a 
better man than the one who is negatively good. What we 
mean to say is that the man whose goodness consists only of 
the things he does not do morally resembles the Pharisees 
who condemned Jesus, rather than the repentant sinners 
who followed him. 

The Levite and the priest in Jesus’ Parable of the Good 
Samaritan are examples of negative goodness. They had no 
part in the act of violence which left the man robbed and 
half dead. They just didn’t want to get themselves involved. 
To do so might have inconvenienced them or rendered 
them ceremonially unclean and unfit for their religious 
duties. Imagine how a preacher might feel if he passed a 
woman standing by her car and looking helplessly at a flat 
tire. But he is all dressed, ready for the pulpit, and he has 
just split seconds to reach the church. 

Not long ago a man was badly injured on one of our busy 
highways. A half-hour passed before a car could be halted 
to pick up the man and take him to a hospital. 

The Jericho road runs past our doors, and we all travel 
on it. We are constantly faced by situations we did not cre- 
ate, and we can ease our consciences by the plea that we 
are already involved in too many things. But if we are in a 
position to give help where it is needed, and then refuse, is 
not our lack of action really a wicked thing? Is this not part 
of the meaning of James’s words, “Whoever knows what is 
right to do and fails to do it, for him it is sin” (James 4:17)? 

By hiding his pound for safekeeping, the servant in the 
parable fled from responsibility. It was easier to put the 
money away than to venture with it into the market or 
counting house. There were fewer risks and no thinking 
involved. 

Similarly, Protestants today are taking the easy way 
out by fleeing to the suburbs from situations they do not 
like. One part of my city is now called “The Jungle.” The 
police walk their beats in pairs for mutual protection. 
Churches have sold out and fled, and we are aghast at the 
immoral conditions, particularly juvenile delinquency, in 
downtown areas. If God calls to the mission fields of Africa, 
can he not also call to the jungles of America? Perhaps he is 
calling, but we are not listening. It is more comfortable to 
watch a “tear-jerker” on television than to become person- 
ally involved in a real situation. Here is the question which 
troubles me. Judged by Christ's condemnation of the man 
who buried his endowment—just how wicked am I? 








The 
172nd 


GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


Cool Heads... 


Concerned Hearts 


During more than a week of meeting-crammed days, the 
commissioners to the 172nd General Assembly of Th 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. gathered jg 
Cleveland, Ohio, last month, weighed the state of the 
Church, and took action on a number of significant ques 
tions. The mood of the Assembly was calm, yet concerned, 
reflecting “a disquieting sense of failing to render the minis 
try of which we are capable, and a desire to do something 
immediately about it,” in words used by the General Coungj 
in its final report on May 25. Below, in capsule form, ar 
some of the highlights of the Assembly. A fuller account wil 
appear in the issue of July 1. 


s In the closest contest for Moderator in twelve years 
Dr. Herman Lee Turner, of Atlanta, Georgia, received 
471 votes. Mr. Edler G. Hawkins, of New York City, wh 
received 469 votes, was named the next day by Dr. Turne 
to serve as Vice-Moderator (see page 8). 


‘ Dr. Charles Malik, former president of the United Na 
tions General Assembly, spoke to commissioners and guests 
at an evening meeting on “The Church and World Affairs” 
In a preface to his prepared speech, Dr. Malik said that 
the nations of the West must approach international ques 
tions with “the coolest possible heads,” in view of the 
apparent intensification of the Cold War since the failure 
of the Summit Conference. “I do not expect a world war 
as a result of these events,” Malik said, “but I do expec 

. an increasing pressure upon the intermediate areas 
between the ‘heartland’ of the East and the ‘heartland 
of the West.” 


* Concerned by the present world crisis, the commission 
ers voted to set aside the Sunday of the Assembly week, 
May 22, as a special day of prayer for all nations. Com 
missioners and visitors gathered half an hour befor 
the ecumenical service of worship on that evening for a 
period of silent prayer. The commissioners had approved 
the sending of a telegram to President Eisenhower upon 
his return from Paris. 


+ The Assembly manifested a lively interest in closer re 
lations among various denominations and confessions. Unity, 
a major theme of Dr. Malik’s talk, was also touched upon 
as the Assembly received greetings from other Churches, 
including a message brought by the 1959 Moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S., Dr. Emest Trice 
Thompson. 


a Mr. Paul McKelvey, chairman of Budget and Finance of 
the Church’s General Council, reported that the increase 
in giving by United Presbyterians to General Assembly- 
administered causes in 1959 over 1958 was only 5.43 per 
cent, the lowest in some years. During the same calendar 
year, local churches increased their giving to synod and 
presbytery causes by 14.42 per cent. A number of com 
missioners, speaking from the floor of the Assembly, voiced 
deep concern over the future of the General Mission Budget 
of the Church. 

The Assembly adopted a current operating budget for 
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1961 of $27,135,000. The total projected 1961 General 
Mission Program voted by the Assembly, including almost 
$16,000,000 for unmet needs set up on a priority basis, 
comes to $42,950,838. 


p Each church will be asked to make a 25 per cent ad- 
yance in General Assembly General Mission giving in 1961, 
according to a recommendation proposed by the Steward- 
ship and Promotion Committee, and voted by the Assembly. 
In an effort to achieve this goal, the Assembly voted to ask 
each presbytery to plan for a special visit to every church 
within its bounds, to confer with responsible church leaders 
on General Mission needs for 1961. 


> The crying need for more adequate financing for sem- 
inaries, for missions and for inner-city work was a recurrent 
theme of the Assembly. 


) The Committee on the Book of Common Worship pre- 
sented a new Directory for Worship to the Assembly. Set- 
ting forth the theological and governmental foundation for 
Presbyterian worship, the Directory will become a part of 
the constitutional standards of the Church, if the presby- 
teries act favorably upon it. It will then serve as the basis 
for a revision of the Book of Common Worship. 


y The plight of the rapidly-growing number of older peo- 
ple in the United States formed the theme of one of the 
evening meetings. Recognizing the special responsibility 
of the Church toward its “older servants,” the General 
Council reported that pensions for ministers and their wives 
or widows will be increased as rapidly as possible, with 
the objective of attaining a minimum of $1,800 a year for 
a couple, and $900 for widows, in about five years. 


) Pressyrerran Lire has a circulation of 1,137,000, ac- 
cording to a report made by the president of the magazine’s 
Board of Directors, William R. Collins. There are, however, 
248,000 homes “in which the voice of the Church, speaking 
through PrespyTERIAN Lire, is not heard,” Collins told the 
Assembly. In answer to a question from the floor, Robert 
J. Cadigan announced that the editors have decided to 
reprint in full the address of Mr. J. Howard Pew to two 
meetings of United Presbyterian Men this year (see P.L., 
May 15, page 16). 


) The student sit-in demonstrations, the attitude the U.S.A. 
should take in future international negotiations, and the cur- 
rent discussion on the religious beliefs of candidates for pub- 
lic office were among the more controversial of the subjects 
treated in the report of the Standing Committee on Social 
Education and Action, which the Assembly adopted with 
oly minor changes. The major portion of this report will 
appear in the issue of July 1. 


’ The Assembly also heard reports of United Presbyterian 
Women and United Presbyterian Men; and approved plans 
of the various boards and agencies of the Church. 
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Moderator Herman Lee Turner, pastor of Covenant Church, 
Atlanta, Georgia, addresses Assembly following election. 


TWO-VOTE MARGIN: 
EXPRESSION OF UNITY 


There was nothing easy about the election of the Mod- 
erator of the 1960 General Assembly. The tellers had no 
easy time counting the votes, because their first count 
showed that the result was close, with absolutely no toler- 
ance for error. The candidates had been at great pains to 
show that it was no contest between two races, Indeed, 
they had issued a joint statement on Christian brotherhood 
in advance of the General Assembly. The nominators and 
seconders stayed strictly on the subject of the virtues of 
their respective men. The commissioners who did the vot- 
ing were confronted with two men of excellence: each a 
man of many years in one pastorate, each capable of being, 
in his person, a symbol of the Church's witness for a society 
in which racial distinctions are blotted out by a faith which 
makes of one blood all the nations of the earth. 

Edler G. Hawkins is a Negro, a minister of the Presby- 
tery of New York. Herman L. Turner is white, a minister 
of the Presbytery of Chattanooga. The election of the former 
would have served notice that race is not an issue when 
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United Presbyterians choose a leader. The election of the 
latter served notice that United Presbyterians rejoice in a 
man who speaks his mind, and the mind of the Church, 
even though it would be more expedient to keep silent in 
a pulpit in Atlanta, Georgia. 

The commissioners found a way almost to have their 
cake and eat it too, for the vote was 471 to 469, in favor 
of Dr. Turner. It may be said that the Southerner of con- 
viction won; but it can hardly be said that the Northerner 
of color lost. A two-vote margin serves to elect a Moderator, 
but falls far short of rejection for the second choice. 

The speeches were emotion-laden, because each speaker 
knew that the task of the commissioners in choosing would 
be hard, and that his task in outlining the choices was 
equally hard. 

Dr. Paul N. Poling, of Salem, Oregon, nominated Dr. 
Turner. He had an anecdote about his candidate. He said, 
“His parents farmed their land in all but ruinously hard 
times. Ruinous, but for the Jew who held the mortgage, 
and continued to hold it through their adversity and his 
own. Grateful parents named their child Herman for that 
Jew. I am not surprised that his record of service includes 
trustee of the National Council of Christians and Jews; 
president of the American Palestine Community.” 

The Reverend John Mellin, of New York City, nominated 
Mr. Hawkins. “Stay in the city until you are clothed with 
power from on high,” he recalled that Jesus had told his 
disciples. “Edler Hawkins wears some of the shining gar- 
ments of this power. He has ministered for twenty-two 
years at the same location, but to the daily parade. Fresh 
from seminary he went to an abandoned church in the 
Bronx, a shabby symbol of the great Protestant retreat. He 
began a new congregation there. Quietly, persistently, lov- 





Retiring Moderator Dr. Arthur L. Miller, pastor of Montview Boulevard Church, Denver, Coloradc, invests Dr. Turner during 


ingly, he molded that beloved community in its life 
Christ.” 

The order is reversed for seoonding speeches, so that th 
Reverend David Romig, also of New York City, secondadl 
Mr. Hawkins’ nomination first. “The Church is on th 
before the world. Could we find a better ambassador tha 
Mr. Hawkins, a man whom we love, and a man who woul 
do great honor to our Church?” 

Mr. David C. Schaefer, an elder in Atlanta’s Ch 
of the Covenant, seconded the nomination of his paste, 
Acknowledging the claims of nationwide leadership ap 
influence which Dr, Poling had made for Dr. Turner, 
elder said, “I want to tell you about my pastor.” Havi 
described his pastor's role in “. . . an Atlanta which 
changing faster than most of the South,” he concluded y 
saying that he had something to say about himself: “I am 
one—and there are others—but I am one, white, Southem 
Protestant, Atlanta, Georgia, businessman—who owns his 
own business—who is ready for integration as rapidly asit 
may come, because I have heard the gospel of Jesus Christ 
preached by Herman Lee Turner.” 

The speeches and the applause were over. The votes wer 
cast, and carefully counted. Dr. Turner’s proponents wer 
detailed to bring him to the platform. In his acceptang 
remarks, he said, “Never has the Church had a greater 
opportunity to show its greatness, to be the conscience @ 
the people, to demonstrate love, and to speak the truth 
about human dignity.” 

He appointed Mr. Hawkins Vice-Moderator the following 
day, and the New York pastor told the Assembly, “One is 
happy to be even a small part in the life of a great Church 
such as ours, and to sit in the chief seat is not a necessity, 
I am grateful to the Moderator for asking me to serve” Che 
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Chorus composed of high school students and choir members from Cleveland churches sings during evening meeting devoted 
to church music. The program surveyed music from the pre-Reformation period to the present and included two new anthems. 


Evangelism: First Place in Life 


In the midst of a worsening international crisis, the 
Standing Committee on Evangelism reported to the Gen- 
tral Assembly with overtones of urgency, as the members 
pressed the Church’s “congregations, and each member in 
them, to make the decision that evangelism will take first 
place in life.” 

Observing that the world has “entered one of the most 
Momentous decades in all human history,” during which 
@ucial decisions “will whirl about us in bewildering com- 
plexity,” the Committee averred that “the fundamental 
Mission of the Church will remain unchanged. In the midst 
of the world’s life, the Church must ever attempt to point 
faithfully, by her words and her deeds, to the redemptive 
power of God at work through Jesus Christ. 

“If the Church is to be God’s faithful witness to this 
decade,” the Committee’s report continued, “then the 
Church will have fundamental decisions to make—decisions 
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between the hard way of the gospel and the easy way of 
cultural conformity.” 

The Committee’s report brought the commissioners up-to- 
date on the four major steps in the United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A.’s current evangelistic emphasis. The 960 min- 
isters and ruling elders learned that presbytery Schools for 
Ministers and Schools for the Laity have been held in most 
areas of the nation during 1959 and 1960, Men and women 
trained in these institutes will be conducting Local Church 
Schools for Leaders during the next few months, The three 
programs are in preparation for the fourth step, thousands 
of informal neighborhood meetings termed K Groups, which 
will be gathering in 1961. The Standing Committee ven- 
tured the hope that the K (for Koinonia) Groups will 
“reach the nineteen out of twenty church members who 
never seriously attempt to share their faith.” 

Earlier, 602 commissioners and several hundred visitors 
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arrived in Cleveland two days before the opening of the 
Assembly to attend the yearly Conference on Evangelism. 
In the Music Hall, they listened to addresses expounding 
the ramifications of evangelism. Between plenary sessions, 
they found their way to meeting rooms in hotels, churches, 
and the auditorium for seminars, in which they exchanged 
opinions on how to enlist individuals in the Christian faith. 

“Evangelism which simply aims at adding numbers and 
does not give to men and nations the deepest answers under 
God is little more than entrapment,” remarked Dr. G, Paul 
Musselman, executive director of the National Council of 
Churches’ Department of Evangelism, during the first ses- 
sion of the Pre-Assembly Conference. The following ex- 
cerpts from addresses by speakers and seminar leaders also 
gave an intimation of the tenor and the scope of the con- 
ference: 


& JESSE R. BACALIS, lawyer and 
elder, Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Detroit, Michigan: 

The cathedral must come to the 
crossroads, Unless the non-Chris- 
tian sees in the churchman some- 
thing different, something magnetic, 
there isn’t going to be a very effec- 
tive witness. Thousands of good 
moral people are doing the same 
good works we do. The difference 
comes in at the level of our motiva- 
tion, which must be made strikingly evident. We Christians 
must so live our lives with the aid of the Holy Spirit that 
others cannot help being attracted to our faith. 

We also should not hesitate to voice our beliefs. But, 
first, we have to be convinced that God is real and that 
the other person needs to know it. All too often it is our 
own spiritual poverty that hampers our efforts at evangelism. 


} CARLYLE MARNEY, minister, 
Myers Park Baptist Church, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina: 
God calls us to his service in 
the world—anywhere we can get a 
hearing. And he means for his 
churches to become sanctuaries for 
those whom the prophet Ezekiel de- 
scribes with such strong words: the 
diseased ones, the sick ones, the 
broken ones, the driven-away ones, 
the prey. These are those whom 
God says he aims to redeem, and these are those in whose 
behalf he sends his shepherds. 

In the face of our world-wide task we throw up our 
hands and say it is too big—unless we are aware of a 
larger congregation. This is one of the criminal effects of 
current emphases in the life of many denominations: our 
people have grown up with a church far too small. Indeed, 
the task seems too big. But this is because we are not aware 
of the size of that holy Church of God to which we truly 
belong. 

There are four New Testament words illuminating how 
we belong to each other in a holy way. In the Lord’s Supper 
we remember; we participate in Christ and each other; we 
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proclaim, “we show forth the Lord’s death and resurres. 
tion”; and above all, we expect, “till He come.” 


} ERNEST T. CAMPBELL, minister, 
First Presbyterian Church, York, 
Pennsylvania: 

It is not the mission of the Chris- 
tian to “fit in,” but to “stand out.” 
Being well adjusted to a doomed 
social order could very well spell 
death. I wonder who the best 
adjusted man was in Sodom—or Go- 
morrah—before the judgment of the 
Lord swept across those cities of 
the plain. . . 

The hour has come for the layman to recognize, assert, 
and exercise his ministry, Christian work is not something 
necessarily done in a church building or in the context of 
a church committee. We need laymen who will be Christ 
men in their day-by-day vocations. 

What is the difference between a lawyer and a Christian 
lawyer, between a salesman and a Christian salesman, be 
tween a teacher and a Christian teacher? If the adjective 
means nothing, then we ought to scrap it and stop playing 
church. 

We must see the church as oscillating between worship 
and service. The church gathers for worship and instruc. 
tion, then scatters for service through the several vocations 
of its laity. The church does this much in the fashion of a 
football team that huddles to devise its play, then scatter 
to carry out the play in man-to-man encounter. 

Evangelistic contact doesn’t happen in the Church. I 
happens through the Church in the world. The line of impact 
for Christ is from pulpit to pew to pavement. 


CHARLES S. ECKER, JR., garage 
owner and elder of Covenant-Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania: 

The disciplines of discipleship 
must begin with ourselves, then ex- 
tend to the members of our families 
and to those with whom we come 
into contact. Through prayer and 
Bible reading we must become at- 
tuned to God in our first waking 
moments, not later in the day when 

we desperately need him. If we are aware that we are 
children of God, we will be serene at the end of the most 
hectic day. We must practice saying, “God, I am with 
Thee.” 

At home, discipleship must include tangible demonstra- 
tions of love. Let us never become so enmeshed in organiza- 
tions that we say to a child, “Don’t bother me now, I'm 
busy with church work.” : 

In dealing with others, one of the most difficult disciplines 
is to pray for those with whom we do not agree. Another 
discipline is that of curbing our tongues, refraining from 
uttering words that wound. 

Finally, all of us must overcome a reticence to speak 
to others of our faith; often, the last fact we learn about 
a new friend is whether he is a Christian. 
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A NEW NASHVILLE? 


The opening of eating facilities to Negroes sig- 
nals the possibility of new racial understanding 


by John R. Fry 


HE Negroes in Nashville, Tennessee, may now eat in 

the restaurants and luncheon counters of six downtown 

stores. Before May 6, Negro shoppers were not allowed 
to use these facilities; indeed, they had no place to eat in the 
downtown area. Securing agreement from the merchants 
was a major breakthrough for the Negroes in Nashville, and 
to the South as a whole a clear indication of a brand new 
social situation. 

The new social situation is described by a Negro busboy 
in the coffee shop of the Andrew Jackson Hotel. He says, 
“We've got the white man on the run for the first time, and 
we're going to keep him on the run till we get what we 
want.” A veteran, father of two daughters, and holder of 
both a night and a day job, this “new Negro” has few doubts 
about the future. “The white man took this country away 
from the Indians. We're going to take it away from him. 
Not all of it, but just what belongs to us.” Three months 
ago he says that he would not have talked to a white stran- 
ger. Now he talks freely and with a new sense of racial 
pride. That illustrates the chief feature of the new social 
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situation in Nashville. The Negro has dropped the pose of 
being satisfied to be a Stephen Foster type and has taken 
dramatic steps to protest the discrimination under which he 
has lived with unfounded patience for many years. 

The busboy is one member of a Negro community num- 
bering more than 100,000. But he is not unusual. Virtually 
the entire community has participated in the protest move- 
ment and has thereby won for itself a new sense of self-re- 
spect and power. It has discovered, often with glee, that it 
has $7,500,000 to spend or to withhold from the downtown 
shopping area. It has found that money is neither white nor 
black and that money talks. 

The protest against discrimination began on February 13 
when one hundred students from local Fisk University, Ten- 
nessee State University (known simply as “A & I”), and the 
American Baptist Theological Seminary sat down at lunch 
counters in three downtown 5-and-10-cent stores. They 
were refused service, but remained at the counters (hence 
the term “sit-in”). Following the original demonstration, a 
total of more than six hundred students demonstrated at 
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A NEW NASHVILLE? 


CONTINUED 


every variety store and major department store with segre- 
gated eating facilities, and at the bus terminals. On Febru- 
ary 20 the students received considerable verbal abuse but 
suffered no physical violence. That came on February 27, 
when “leather-jacketed hoodlums” pulled the demonstrators 
off stools, ground out cigarettes on their backs, threw one 
boy down a flight of stairs, hit and kicked others. The sit-ins 
were suspended following the March 2 demonstrations, 
when Mayor Ben West requested a cessation of activities 
and appointed a bi-racial committee to study the situation 
and subsequently to recommend solutions of the problems. 

Both Negro and white Nashville citizens were impressed 
by the same facts in the sit-ins. The demonstrators, not the 
white gangs, were arrested by policemen who afforded no 
protection against the physical violence, and who occasion- 
ally participated in the violence. Furthermore, the charges 
against them have been or soon will be dropped. The dem- 
onstrators did not retaliate with violence in one single in- 
stance. Their protest was “nonviolent” and their technique 
“passive.” 

Following the cessation of the sit-ins, students, with a 
growing number of Negro and white adults, conducted 
prayer vigils and poster walks. Of greatest importance, the 
Negro community stopped shopping in the downtown area. 
The comptroller for Harvey’s (a large locally-owned depart- 
ment store) indicates that this withdrawal has often put the 
merchants badly in the red. He sees clearly that the protests 
of a few whites at having to eat with Negroes must be bal- 
anced in the long run against the protests of all the Negroes 
who refuse to come into the stores. 

But the same facts impressed whites in one way and 
Negroes in another. A leading Nashville minister said: “My 
people resent the sit-ins. They were not violent, but they 
led to violence. My people resent the rushing, pushing 
methods that were used. They would rather be coaxed than 
have a gun poked in their side.” 

A merchant suggested (taking a lead from an editorial in 
the Nashville Banner) that the demonstrations were “cooked 
up by Northerners who stir up the Nashville colored man, 
give ‘im uppity ideas, and confuse him with lies.” 

A taxicab driver felt that the sit-ins had a “tie-in with the 
communists,” a suspicion shared by another leading minis- 
ter in the area. 

James Yount, a student at Vanderbilt University, wrote in 
a special issue of the Wesley Notes: “I am ashamed of being 
a white Southerner, of living in Nashville, and of being en- 
rolled in Vanderbilt University.” His shame is shared by 
other students and faculty members, although their admis- 
sions of guilt and shame are largely private. 

On the whole, the white community was aggrieved, 
shocked, and often forced to take a stand. Said another small 
merchant: “I'm for the colored man here. If that means that 
I'm out of business, then I'm out. I'd rather die nobly than 
live ignobly.” 

To the Negroes, however, the facts had another meaning. 
They saw in the sit-ins, and particularly the violence suffered 
by the demonstrators, the story of their life. They were 
stirred and united all at once. One of the leaders of the 
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student movement, the Reverend James Lawson, who was 
expelled from Vanderbilt Divinity School for his prominegt 
activities in the demonstrations, said: “Professionals are 
mystified by the sudden sense of identity of the Negro com. 
munity. It came about because of the dramatic demonstra. 
tions of humiliation. And it crystallized in the wholly 
unorganized, spontaneous, community-wide policy of eco 
nomic withdrawal from Fifth Avenue [the downtown shop. 
ping area].” 

A Negro who racks balls in a pool room reflected: “I don't 
understand why they just let themselves get beat up. And 
here they were carrying posters around downtowa saying 
nice things about equality. Out on the street I saw a carload 
of punks, a black 56 Chevvy that had written on it ‘Clean 
up Nashville. Send the Niggers back to Africa.’ Like, man, 
that just don’t go with me. I don’t think I'll ever go back to 
Fifth Avenue.” 

Many of the demonstrating students, speaking two 
months after the sit-ins, attribute the success of the protest 
to the simple truth that they were right while the merchants, 
mayor, policemen, and even their adult leaders were wrong. 
Paul Laprad, a white student at predominantly Negro Fisk 
University (the boy who was pulled from a stool and badly 
beaten), indicated that the popularity of the movement 
among Negro students all over town stems directly from 
the dramatic issue. “Every one of the students had at some 
time found himself downtown in need of coffee and no 
place to buy it. Every one knew what it felt like to go toa 
segregated restroom in the basement of a department store, 
They seemed to see immediately the whole idea of not 
striking back. I think we were right. And, you know, I think 
there is a spark of decency and truth even in a klansman or 
a (White Citizens’) Council racist, when he’s all alone. The 
protests, I hope, helped to show him something that hell 
never forget.” 

Herman Long, director of race relations at Fisk Univer- 
sity, calls the students “the pure in heart.” He mused, “They 
are not the students that beforehand would have been 
picked as potential leaders. They are distinguished only by 
their crystal clear motivation. They cannot conceive that 
they might fail because they know that they have identified 
themselves with the right cause. Everything has to fall that 
is wrong. They did the right thing at the right time for the 
right reason, And they didn’t listen to the old-fashioned 
liberals and old fogies. They made it up themselves.” 


ys NEW social situation in Nashville is dominated by the 
new Negro and a white community that is divided. Most of 
the ministers in the area, says Donald Jones, pastor of the 
Hillsboro (United) Presbyterian Church, are convinced 
that the majority of the white population does not hold per- 
sonal animosity against the Negro and would actually wel- 
come widespread social change. “Old factors are no longer 
present in our thinking. Lots of people in our churches are 
from the North, though the majority of them are silent 
because they feel strange in a new place. But they do reveal 
their positions in social groupings, at work, and so forth. 
Many middle-class Southerners have not, grown up in an 
area that has maids and cooks. Now is the first time that 
they have status and nothing to connect them with the old 
South. Tremendous changes have softened their prejudices.” 

Mixed in with this part of the white community are very 
liberal whites who would welcome and work for total inte- 
gration of the whole Nashville society: housing, recreation, 
employment, and worship; and other whites who decry the 
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Thousands of Negro students march on Nashville city hall to make peaceful antisegregation demonstration. 


sit-ins and look upon even token desegregation as a mortal 
blow to their white supremacy. The balance of power among 
the whites is hard to find. If it lies with the powerful busi- 
nessmen, and it probably does, then each new attempt by 
the Negro to win economic and social freedom will be re- 
sisted; but, as is now clear, resistance can be broken by 
economic boycott. 

If the balance of power lies with the liberal and softened 
neutral element of the white population, then rapid steps 
toward eventual complete desegregation may be looked for. 
But if the balance of power lies with the unchanged.white 
citizen who needs to be coaxed and looks upon Negro pro- 
tests as a “gun in the side,” then Nashville.will be constantly 
alive with racial animosity for years to come, for this um 
changed white will surely be met at every turn by a new, 
implacably. coramitted, and intelligent.Negro. 

The most important single Negro in Nashville is the Rev- 
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erend Kelly Miller Smith, who is the president of the Nash- 
ville Christian Leadership Council. Mr. Smith is closely 
allied with the Reverend Martin Luther King, has served 
on all the major community interracial councils and agen- 
cies, and has been the top negotiator with the merchants 
and the leaders of the student protest. Kelly Smith stands 
firmly for the single final goal of total desegregation of 
Nashville. With him stand hundreds of students who have 
already sounded the death knell to the myth that the Negro 
is satisfied with the-status quo; and with him, also, are thou- 
sands of Negro.adults who want a new Nashville and are 
getting it. 

The presence of the remarkable Mr. Smith in Nashville 
portends only ggod for all the citizens of that city, because 
total desegregation, he states, can be won only through 
legal and ultimately peaceful means. With that a majority 
of Nashville citizens agree. 
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Christian missions are helping in the amazing@rans 


The gate above leads into Bhatgaon, ancient capital of Nepal. The city is at least 2,700 years 
old. Some scholars think it may be the oldest continuously inhabited place in the world. 
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by JOHN T. PETERS 


The king was on a walking tour to see his kingdom. He was walking because it was 
almost the only means of transportation into the far reaches of his domain. There were 
no trains or planes, no buses or motor cars, and, as a matter of fact, no roads. If he were 
to see his people and know under what conditions they lived, he must walk. And while 
some said it was unkingly to do so, nonetheless he walked. 

One day, when he was some distance from his capital city, he saw an amazing sight. 
An extremely beautiful little four-year-old girl was dragging herself along the footpaths 
of the mountain trails near her home. The reason: she had been born with two clubfeet. 
The king, a man of great heart and a man of action, took out his pocketbook and pen. He 
wrote a note as follows: “Take this child to Shanta Bhawan.” Two of the king’s bearers 
carried the child four days’ journey across the mountains to this haven of mercy. 

The king was his majesty Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah Deva; the kingdom was Nepal; 
and Shanta Bhawan, which means House of Peace, is the Christian hospital in the Nepal- 
ese capital city, Katmandu. The event took place two years ago, and today the charming 
little Nepalese maiden, now six years old, walks and runs like other children. For her a 
miracle has taken place. It symbolizes the miracle of modern Nepal. 

Located as it is in the heart of the Himalayas, the world’s highest mountains, Nepal 
has for centuries resisted the impact of other nations and cultures. It has escaped political 
domination from outside, but on the inside has been until recently under the political 
domination of the powerful Rana family. Its people were steeped in ignorance and super- 
stition, struggling in an agrarian economy with implements and methods of a bygone age, 
overburdened with the most ruthless form of feudal exploitation, with no legal or political 
rights and no administration worth the name. Christianity, like everything else not in- 
digenous to the country, had been excluded for centuries. 

Then suddenly all this changed. The yoke of tyranny was broken; ironically, the king 
gave the lead and opened the door to parliamentary government and true democracy. 
The powerful Rana family of prime ministers was expunged, and a new era dawned. 

While it was King Mahendra’s father, Tribhuvan, who was the hero of the liberation, 
it is Mahendra himself who is taking on the task of making Nepal new. For the Christian 
Church, a remarkable change has taken place. After the solid resistance to entrance into 
Nepal which has been the story of the centuries, in 1954 the young king of Nepal invited 
the Church to come in with mission work, and the government immediately made property 
available. Six years later the miracle of transformation steadily goes on. 

Nepal, which is on the northeast border of India, is sandwiched between the subcon- 
tinent and communist-dominated Tibet. Formerly there were no roads leading into Nepal, 
only mule trails. Now there is a road from India, practically the only one in the entire 
country. It is, however, much easier to fly in from Patna. The flight is in a small DC-3, 
which, after leaving Patna, climbs steadily, looking for a pass in the Himalayas. If the 
weather is good, it is possible to see Mt. Everest (29,002 ft.), Annapurna (26,492 ft.) and 
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Dhaylagiri (26,811 ft., the highest mountain in the world 
still unclimbed until May, 1960) on the way in. The plane 
then begins its descent to Katmandu, in the floor of Nepal's 
one large valley. On arriving in Katmandu, one is in a 
strange new world, different from anything that is likely 
to be found elsewhere on this earth. 

To journey into Nepal is to go back into the Middle Ages. 
Here no wheels turn, for the people have a religious aver- 
sion to them. Hence everything is carried on the backs of 
the people. There are no vehicles of any kind, not even 
oxcarts. All farming is done by hand. The atmosphere, at 
least in the minds of the people, is full of evil spirits. 
Superstition and fear abound. Here in the mountains lives 
the yeti, or abominable snowman, whose existence is firmly 
believed in by the Nepalese. In Nepal is the world’s most 
beautiful scenery, which one enjoys with Nepalese hospi- 
tality in the form of exotic tea flavored with yak’s butter. 

There is a mixture of tribal peoples in Nepal. The 
majority, known as Newars, are said by legend to have 
come from China. They regard themselves as Nepal's 
aborigines and follow many Mongolian customs. The 
Newars are a humorous, lighthearted people, given to hos- 
pitality. They follow both Hinduism and Buddhism, and 
it is difficult to determine the exact borderline between the 
two. Also, elements of primitive sexual or phallic worship 
hold some prominence among them, as is evidenced in the 
symbolism of their many temples. 

In addition to the Newars, the Gurkhas, Nepal’s fiercest 
warriors, share the central plains country; the Gurungs 
and Magars live in the west; the Limbus and Sherpas in 
the east; and the Tharus and Manjis in the south. 

Within recent months, following the ruthless invasion 
of Tibet by the Chinese Reds, a great many Tibetans have 
emigrated to Nepal. At Bodnath a large number of Tibetans 
are currently quartered under the watchful eye of the 
Chinia or China Lama, who is reckoned to be the repre- 
sentative of the Dalai Lama. 

The Chinese Reds wander across the Himalayan Moun- 
tains quite regularly these days to propagandize the 
Nepalese people, but currently Christian influence far sur- 
passes the communist. 

The story of the entrance into Nepal of Christian mis- 
sions and of their dramatic success and growth is one of 
the romantic chapters in the modern history of the Chris- 
tian missionary movement. The mission here is interna- 
tional, ecumenical, and a tribute to the vision, determina- 
tion, and Christian devotion of modern missionaries such 
as Dr. Carl Taylor, Dr. Carl Friedericks, Drs. Robert and 
Bethel Fleming, and the Reverend M. Bergsaker. These 
missionaries made extensive excursions into Nepal in 1949 
and 1951 at a time when almost no Westerners were al- 
lowed to enter. They were “collecting birds,” but perform- 
ing little feats of medical and surgical skill on the side, 
much to the amazement of the Nepalese people, most of 
whom had never seen a doctor. 

When the Nepalese revolution succeeded in 1951, the 
Church at last had an opportunity to get a foothold in a 
land which had held out against Christianity for nineteen 
centuries. With the help of one or two sympathetic Chris- 
tians in the United States State Department, permission for 
the Church to enter Nepal was finally granted, and in 
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THE HIGH HIDDEN KINGDOM OF NEPAL continuep 


January of 1954 a welfare center at Bhatgaon, the anciey 
capital, was opened. In February, 1954, a second cente 
was opened in Katmandu, originally at the so-calle 
“Cholera Hospital” and later in a former royal palace, 
Shanta Bhawan, which was made available by the gy. 
ernment. 

In March of that same year, the United Mission wa 
organized. A number of Churches and missionary societie 
were represented, including The Presbyterian Church i 
the U.S.A., and groups from Scotland, Norway, Sweden, 
and various parts of Asia. More than a dozen Churche 
and missionary bodies from all over the world now par 
ticipate in the mission. 

The organization meeting of the United Mission empha 
sized that any and all personnel engaged by the United 
Mission, in whatever capacity, “should have a clear and 
urgent sense of missionary calling, as well as technical and 
other qualifications.” 

By April of 1957 fifty-eight Christian workers were in 
Nepal, including twenty Indian nationals, four Nepali ne 
tionals, seventeen Americans, ten British, three Swedish, 
one Norwegian, two Canadians, and one Swiss. It is prob 
ably correct to say that no mission enterprise at its onset 
ever had so broad an interdenominational and interns 
tional base. 


roM the beginning there were those who said that 

the whole enterprise was administratively wm 

sound, unwieldy in balance, and that it could net 

possibly succeed with so many “strange ecclesi- 
astical and theological bedfellows.” The skeptics have 
been proved wrong, however, because the United Mission 
to Nepal continues to grow and operate, harmoniously, 
progressively, and dynamically. It should be pointed out 
that while most of the participating units have made some 
contribution in personnel and in other ways, the Mission 
Boards of The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. and The 
Methodist Church have from the first sustained the Mis 
sion with the necessary funds, without which the project 
most certainly would have bogged down. 

Presbyterian surgeon Carl Friedericks symbolizes the 
vision, initiative, and drive which are behind the Nepal 
Mission. Dr. Friedericks is one of the most brilliant bone 
surgeons graduated from Johns Hopkins in recent years. 
Imprisoned by the communists in China, he escaped, and 
began to look hopefully toward Nepal, which the Chinese 
Reds had not yet entered. For some time he waited on the 
Indian border ready to spring into action as soon as gov 
ernment approval could be secured and his Church would 
give the word. Bob and Bethel Fleming of The Methodist 
Church were equally ready and eager, Church statesmen 
Charles T. Leber in the U.S.A. and John Weir in India, 
both representing the Presbyterian ferces, insisted on 4 
United Mission, and finally it came. The patience 
strategy of church statesmen were now matched with 
pioneer devotion and an open door, and forthwith Nepal 
was invaded for Christ and His Church. 

The Flemings were originally in charge at Katmandu 
Hospital while Carl Friedericks moved into Tansing with 
his wife Elizabeth and their four children. It is three days 
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journey on foot to reach Tansing with nothing but moun- 
tain trails to serve as a guide. All building materials, food- 
stuffs, and medical supplies must be carried in by Nepali 
bearers, mostly women, over a long and arduous trail. But 
Presbyterian money contributed to the United Mission has 
made possible the erection of a hospital at Tansing for 
Friedericks and his slim staff of workers. In 1959 the 
amazing total of 16,600 outpatients visited the hospital, 
some walking sixty miles one way. In addition, there were 
3,077 new patients at the hospital that year. The hospital’s 
X-ray equipment and that at Katmandu are the only units 
available for Nepal’s eight-and-one-half million people. 

In addition to those at Tansing and Katmandu, a third 
hospital is now being erected by the Mission, outside 
Bhatgaon. A visit to the scene there will find Mr. Bergsaker, 
missionary from Norway, living in a tent until the per- 
manent buildings are finished, and fending off the panthers 
and leopards which nightly prowl around his fragile shel- 
ter. Here a Nepalese evangelist preaches to the workmen, 
and together they sing Christian hymns while they build 
the hospital. The villagers gather around in wonderment, 
and listen as the evangelist tells of a God of love who sent 
Jesus Christ into the world to teach, to bind up the wounds 
of the oppressed, and to heal the broken-hearted. Many 
who have never before heard his name are brought close 
to the God of the nations whose name is Jesus the Christ. 

After only six years the progress and growth in the Nepal 
Mission are almost unbelievable. In addition to the three 
hospitals described above, a rural community project has 
been started in Gurkha, home of Nepal's fierce warriors. 
Twenty Christian workers will soon be stationed at the 
project, which includes an elementary school, a dispensary 
or “pocket-sized hospital,” adult literacy classes, a high 
school, a teachers’ training school, and an agricultural im- 
provement center. The success of this work has caused the 
government of Nepal to urge the Mission to open more 
work in Okhladunga in East Nepal. 

Thus a new frontier has been added to the long and 
historic list of “firsts” with which The United Presbyterian 
Church has been associated in her history. The ecumenical 
and international character of this new project symbolizes 
the “new day.” The constitution of the United Mission to 
Nepal states the case quite clearly: 

“(a) The purpose of the United Mission to Nepal is 

to minister to the needs of the people of Nepal in the 

Name and Spirit of Jesus Christ, to bring them to faith 

in and acceptance of Him as Lord and Saviour, and to 

establish the Christian Church in Nepal. 

“(b) It shall be a fundamental principle to train the 

people of Nepal for the service of the Church and the 

country. 

“(c) Moreover, it shall be a definite resolve to place 

the control of the work of the Mission in the hands of 

the Church in Nepal at the earliest possible moment.” 

King Mahendra sent the little four-year-old to the Chris- 
tian Mission in order that her feet might be unbound and 
that she might be released from her bondage of physical 
impairment. In a ‘séiise, the action of the king in opening 
his entire country to the Church is a way of saying: “Ke- 
lease my people from the bondage of superstition and fear, 
illiteracy and disease. Let miracles in Nepal continue.” 
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Dr. Carl Friedericks, Presbyterian surgeon, ministers to 
Nepalese patient in hospital at Tansing. Bone-surgeon 


Friedericks was once imprisoned by Chinese communists. 
Visitors in Nepalese dress are relatives of patient. 






Baby of Mr. and Mrs, Rong Long is thought to be first 
Christian child born in Nepal. Parents assist in clinic 
at Bhatgaon, where Christian mission first began work 
after hundreds of years of exclusion from mountain land. 
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Under the aegis of its president, 


a college aptly named Lewis and Clark 


has been guiding hundreds of students 


along academic frontiers 


THE MAN WHO BUILT A 


At six a.m., June 2, 1942, forty-seven-year-old Morgan 
S. Odell stepped off a plane at Portland, Oregon, and went 
into town to take over the presidency of an elderly, ailing 
college. 

Now, eighteen years later, Dr. Odell is retiring from the 
Presbyterian-related liberal arts institution—Lewis and 
Clark College. During these years the dying school has 
been transformed into a vigorous educational center, situ- 
ated on one of the most beautiful campuses in the West. 

Morgan Odell is the first to acknowledge that he alone 
is not responsible for the dramatic growth and development 
of Lewis and Clark. He had help—lots of it. But it was he, 
with his stubborn faith, who rallied support and managed 
somehow to fire others with his own vision. 

“I'm a minister, and ministers never expect any more 
from life than hard work for what may be losing causes.” 
That was Morgan Odell’s answer when a banker inquired 
why he had given up a secure post to take on his new job. 
The incoming president had just resigned as chaplain and 
professor of religion and philosophy at Occidental College 
in Los Angeles, where he had earned his B.A. (the edu- 
cator also holds M.A. and B.D. degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, and a Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago). 

At the time of Dr. Odell’s arrival, the Portland school 
was known as Albany College. It had been established 
seventy-five years earlier in the Willamette Valley commu- 
nity of Albany. One of its founding fathers, the Reverend 
Edward R. Geary, had declared it should be “the Presby- 
terian College of Oregon that one day would be a beacon 
light to the whole Northwest.” 

Albany had made a steady but unspectacular growth 
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through the years. But then came the depression of the 
1930's. Gifts dropped off to a trickle, investments went bad, 
and families couldn’t afford to send their youngsters to 
college. The Board of Trustees decided to open a branch 
in more populous Portland and then, in 1938, moved the 
entire college there. 

When the trustees summoned Dr. Odell to become 
Albany’s twenty-second president, the college had only 
135 students and had lost its accreditation. The dozen 
teachers were not receiving full pay checks. The classrooms 
were in a Jewish educational building. The library was in 
the basement of a Nazarene church. The gymnasium was 
in Turnverein quarters. 

Along with Odell came an opportunity to purchase the 
Lloyd Frank estate on a sixty-four-acre tract in the south- 
west Portland suburbs. The main house was a thirty-five 
room Tudor-style mansion with thirteen bedrooms, ten 
bathrooms, and seven fireplaces. It was surrounded by 
weed-choked, bramble-covered gardens which once had 
required the care of thirty-two gardeners. The estate— 
which also had five huge greenhouses (one with a $3,000 
bronze door), a twenty-car garage, and a tiled swimming 
pool—had cost $1,300,000 to build in 1926. It had been 
vacant for seven years. 

The college was given until June 30 to purchase the 
estate for $50,000. Odell led a whirlwind, month-long 
campaign to raise the money. On the deadline day, he 
negotiated a $13,000 loan for ninety days to complete the 
purchase, and at five p.m. the deal was completed. (Since 
this first testing of his fund-raising bent, Dr. Odell has 
helped raise more than $4,100,000 to build and keep the 
school operating. ) 
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COLLEGE 


The trustees handed President Odell the deed and told 
him to go to work. He and the faculty donned over- 
alls, and began chopping the brambles and clearing out 
the greenhouses. Students from the college and volunteers 
from Occidental helped. 

Wartime government priorities on building materials 
limited alterations that summer. But with considerable 
ingenuity, Odell and his cohorts managed to convert the 
estate into a college. The mansion house became adminis- 
tration offices, a dining hall, and a girls’ dormitory. The 
garage became a recitation building of four large class- 
rooms. A mushroom cellar was converted into a mathe- 
matics classroom, an implement shed into a chapel. One 
greenhouse became a laboratory, another the library, and 
still another the physical education room. The wine cellar 
became the records vault. And gardeners’ quarters were 
converted into a men’s dormitory. 

On September 22, 1942, the college threw open its hand- 
some hand-carved doors. 

To go along with its new setting and new president, there 
was a new name—Lewis and Clark College. The name hon- 
ored the explorers of the 1805 overland expedition to the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The first years were busy ones for the president: fight- 
ing for accreditation for the college, helping with altera- 
tions, repairing broken equipment, hauling old clothes and 
shoes for the mothers’ club rummage sale. 

Dr. John H. Harrington, chairman of the department of 
philosophy, tells the story of some Portland residents who 
drove out to the college one day to hear a concert. A man 
met them at the éntrance and showed them where to park. 
At the door of the chapel, he was passing out programs. 


June 15, 1960 


With Mount Hood as a scenic backdrop, President Morgan S. 
Odell chats with students on the Lewis and Clark campus. 


And when the president of the college was introduced—it 
was the same man. 

Looking back over these years, Dr. Odell feels somewhat 
nostalgic. “It has been hard work,” he says, “harder than 
I expected eighteen years ago. There have been much dis- 
appointment, frustration, and some deep wounds of the 
spirit. I met with indifference on the part of some who 
should have cared, neglect on the part of some who had 
responsibility, and antagonism on the part of those few 
who think of a college as a place to serve dogmatic, 
doctrinaire ends rather than as a forum of free inquiry for 
knowledge and truth.” 

These sometimes trying times have had conspicuous re- 
sults. The student body has grown from a 1942 total of 
135 to 1,070 at present, the faculty from twelve to seventy- 
four. On campus there are twenty-nine buildings with forty- 
nine classrooms, a modern stadium, and athletic fields. 
There are four dormitories, built at a cost of more than - 
two million dollars. The value of the college property is 
listed at $4,046,562. The operating budget is up from a 
1942 total of $47,800 to a present-day total of $1,410,953. 
Faculty salaries have increased fivefold. 

Lewis and Clark offers courses in twenty-four fields as 
well as programs leading to master’s degrees in education 
and music. One of the largest of the forty-five United Pres- 
byterian colleges, Lewis and Clark is generally considered 
one of the best independent colleges in the Pacific North- 
west, And, perhaps most important, it has earned accredita- 
tion by the Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher 
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Dr. and Mrs. Morgan Odell set off from the President's 
House on one of the dozens of fund-raising expeditions 
Odell made during his eighteen years at Lewis and Clark. 


Schools. 

Lewis and Clark’s purpose, as spelled out in the college 
catalogue, is twofold: “First, to provide that general educa- 
tion in the humanities and sciences which will help mew 
and women develop knowledge and understanding of them- 
selves, their world, their resources, and their responsi- 
bilities; and second, to help develop the basic competence 
essential to selected vocations or to further professional 
preparation.” 

Morgan Odell has remarked that in this age, character- 
ized by rapid change and bewildering discovery, the 
trustees and the faculty believe that the pioneering qualities 
of Captains Lewis and Clark are still necessary. He lists 
these qualities as: enkindled imagination, painstaking 
preparation, willingness to venture on the basis of calcu- 
lated risk, indefatigable effort, ordered faith, and enduring 
partnership. 

But beyond that, Dr. Odell emphasizes the need for 
basic competence. It was regarded as axiomatic by the 
founders of the college that every man is called by God 
to a vocation that is useful and honorable. “We reaffirm 
this belief,” Odell says. “The good life is a useful life, and 
the purpose of education is to prepare men and women 
for the good life.” 
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As a United Presbyterian college, Lewis and Clark ep. 
deavors to educate for Christian living. The emphasis js 
on growth of the whole person as well as on the develop. 
ment of knowledge, talents, and vocational interests. 

“This is not just a struggling school where religious zeal 
makes up for genuine scholarship,” President Odell has 
said. “Rather, it is an institution dedicated to the ideal 
that the most rigorous of intellectual search and _ study 
can be, and in fact is being, done, in association with re. 
ligious concern. Here we are meeting the only missionary 
frontier left, the frontier of the modern mind.” 


that the salaries paid are good, but lower than he 

would like them to be. “With the limited sums Church 
related colleges can make available for salaries, it sometimes 
seems presumptuous to expect persistent devotion from 
teaching professionals,” he has noted. “That is where what 
I call the pastoral function of education—as contrasted with 
the teaching and research functions—comes in. This is a 
persistent devotion to the opening of doors for young 
people—doors of understanding, of vision, of opportunity, 
of dedication to some great eause, And we have found that 
this genuine concern for students develops in our faculty 
here.” 

Many Lewis and Clark alumni speak warmly of their 
relationships with Dr. Odell during their student days. To 
illustrate: a Portland businessman, Leonard E. Forsgren 
of the class of 1949, recalls that the president “always 
found time to counsel with the students and help them 
over rough spots. His investment of time and effort in the 
lives of young people brings many dividends to the com- 
munity.” 

The present Board of Trustees agrees with that. Its 
chairman, Graham A. Griswold, avers that much credit for 
the success of the college should also be given to the presi- 
dent’s wife, Ruth Odell. “Without Ruth’s love and devotion, 
Morgan could not have accomplished so much for the 
college,” Griswold says. President Odell, of course, agrees. 
But he jestingly complains, “Ruth is lucky—she doesn’t have 
to make speeches. She gets by on her smile.” 

Mrs. Odell has served her president husband as public- 
relations aide, chauffeur, traveling companion, critic, and 
mother of his three now-grown sons. She spends an average 
of eighteen days a month attending meetings of church, 
college, and community groups. In 1957 she was signally 
honored when a $260,000 dormitory which houses seventy- 
two women students was named in her honor. 

Fellow educators speak highly of Dr. Odell. A member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, he has been named to a number of 
important posts in the education field, to name a few: 
president of the Independent College’ Association of 
Oregon, state chairman of the Oregon College Foundation, 
member of the Gétncil on Theological Education of The 
United Presbyterian Church, and member of the National 
Council of Religion in Higher Education. 

“No one but Morgan could tell (Continued on page 34) 


1 oo To a discussion of the faculty, Dr. Odell says 
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Out of the Church’s experience of God in Christ, 
there come certain basic convictions about the 
relationship of Christian faith and health 

which the Church should guide her teaching and 


her practice 


ALL 


Healing 


IS DIVINE 


op is the author of the natural world and all of its creatures, in- 

cluding man. It is by his power that the universe and man are 

sustained. Natural law is God’s law, and the more we learn of physio- 

logical and psychological processes the greater is our awareness 
of the vast intelligence of the Creator. Physicians know the healing power 
of “nature.” They would be helpless without the healing processes of the 
body: its complicated metabolism, its skin that rejects pathogenic organ- 
isms, its antibodies that render toxins inert, its white corpuscles which 
attack invaders, its regenerative power to replace aging and damaged 
cells. Some of these mechanisms are understood; some are not. Physicians 
make use of what is understood to facilitate healing; but as it has often 
been pointed out, the doctor dresses the wound but God heals. Thus all 
healing is of God, whether it occurs through what we call natural law or 
according to laws which we do not yet know. Doubtless many of God's 
laws of healing remain to be discovered. 


Illness Is an Evil. There can be no question that Jesus Christ regarded 
illness as something to be overcome. He did not acquiesce to it. He did 
not ignore it. He did not content himself with making the best use of it, 
important as this is when illness is not removed. He coped with illness, 
and he conquered it. It was his teaching that God wills healing, and he 
interpreted his healing acts as signs of God’s power in the world and of 
God’s ultimate intention to redeem the whole man. An integral part of 
the Christian faith is the expectation of the resurrection of the body which 
the New Testament interprets as a changed but whole being. By teaching 
and example Jesus sensitized the conscience of the Church with regard 
to sick and handicapped persons. In every generation the Church has recog- 
nized her obligation to minister to them in the name of her Lord. One im- 
portant result has been the development of caring orders and caring 
institutions. Another has been the providential rise of medical science and 
medical art. For the Christian, whether physician or layman, the com- 
passionate and effective ministry of Christ to the sick is an inspiration 
and a challenge to overcome this evil with good. 


Faith Is Its Own Reward. The Great Commission of the Church is to 
make disciples of all nations, “teaching them to observe all that I have com- 


- manded you” (Matthew 28:20). Both those who are well and those who are 


sick need faith in Jesus Christ. He is the Mediator by whom we come into a 
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ALL HEALING IS DIVINE 


living, personal relationship with God. As the Church brings 
men into fellowship with God, the fruits of God’s Spirit be- 
gin to manifest themselves: “love, joy, peace, patience, kind- 
ness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, self-control” (Ga- 
latians 5:22, 23). Knowing what we do today about the 
unity of personality, we may reasonably expect physical 
and mental changes as the individual finds this life with 
God through Christ. On the basis of pastoral and medical 
experiences alike, there is no doubt that Christian faith 
has contributed in a salutary way to restorations of health. 
At the present stage of research in matters of healing, clini- 
cal evidence gauging the effects of faith upon various types 
of disease is lacking. No one is prepared to say with confi- 
dence what part faith has played in specific instances of 
healing. 

In this connection we believe that scientific study of the 
effects of various types of pastoral ministries to the sick 
is useful and should be encouraged. Such studies are now 
being conducted in various medical centers, usually by 
physicians and chaplains working together. Their principal 
value will be to illuminate factors in the healing process 
about which all the members of the physical and mental 
health team would like to know much more than they pres- 
ently do. We expect such studies to clarify the pastor's role 
in this ministry to the sick. Nevertheless, the Church’s on- 
going ministry to the sick does not stand or fall by the 
results of scientific investigation. For the final purpose is 
neither the recovery of health nor the prevention of death 
but the reconciliation of the patient to God and the recep- 
tion of divine grace. Whatever part faith plays in prompting 
recovery from disease or preventing it in the first place, 
the supreme importance of trustful response to God re- 
mains. Life has to be lived in sickness or in health. It is 
God's gracious purpose that it be lived with him. Faith is 
its own reward. 


Prayer Is Efficacious for Healing. Within the Chris- 
tian understanding of fellowship with God there is room 
for lifting physical and mental needs to God in prayer. 
Jesus taught us to do this. The prayer he gave his disciples 
included petitions for the supply of physical needs and 
deliverance from evil. He even taught that God should 
be importuned: 

“Ask, and it will be given you; seek and you will find; 

knock, and it will be opened to you. For every one who 

asks receives, and he who seeks finds, and to him who 

knocks it will be opened.” (Matthew 7:7,8) 

There is no need that the believer may not ask God to fulfill 
and-no difficulty he may not ask him to remove, provided 
that what he prays for he also works for and that he prays 
in the spirit of Christ. Christians are to pray not only for 
themselves but for one another: 

“Therefore confess your sins to one another, and pray 

for one another, that you may be healed. The prayer 

of a righteous man has great power in its effects.” 

(James 5:16) 

Petition and intercession are not, of course, the only aspects 
of prayer. They should be balanced with adoration, con- 
fession, and thanksgiving. Nor is prayer the only form 
of the faith relationship with God. There is public worship. 
There is meditation upon the Word of God. There is the 
endeavor to apply Christian principles to daily life. All these 
are aspects of the life of faith, and we believe that they 
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have untold healing effects. 


God Has Many Therapies. The Church must not put 
limits on God’s ability to heal by any means he chooses, In 
the light of contemporary medical, psychological, and re. 
ligious experience there is increased reason to affirm with 
Calvin: 

“The Lord is undoubtedly present with his people to 

assist them in all ages; and, whenever it is necessary, he 

heals their diseases as much as he did in ancient times.” 

The Western world is passing out of that perfod in philo- 
sophic thought when men believed that nature was a “closed 
system” operating in terms of a chain of physical causes 
and effects. The advances of the natural sciences themselves 
have led to the formulation of world-views which take im- 
portant account of psychic factors. In the realm of healing 
we have witnessed the rise of many psychotherapeutic ap- 
proaches to mental and even physical illnesses, so that the 
lines between the “functional” and the “organic” diseases 
have been broken in many instances. Thus the very advances 
of medical science and medical art have brought us to a 
new openness with regard to healing processes. No longer 
can one approach or another be absolutized and others 
ruled out in advance. Jesus and the apostles used various 
methods of their day in approaching the sick. The contem- 
porary situation calls for the recognition of both the limits 
and the possibilities not only of established therapies, such 
as those approved in present day medical schools, but of 
new ones, such as the discipline of prayer. This is a time 
for exploration and experimentation in the religious dimen- 
sion of healing. God has many therapies, and it is contrary 
to the spirit of science as well as to the faith of Christianity 
to absolutize any therapeutic methods. 


All Men Are Mortal. A final element in the theology of 
healing is based upon the inescapable fact that sickness and 
death finally prevail over the temporal life of man. The 
healthiest of men will die. Man needs the courage and the 
humility to accept his own finitude. No one continues end- 
lessly “from strength to strength.” Every man inevitably 
weakens, sickens, and dies. Man’s mortality has a moral 
aspect also. While growth in grace occurs in mortal life, 
there is no point at which man achieves perfection. Man 
needs a constructive philosophy of life which enables him 
to recognize these limitations of human existence and to 
live creatively within them. Man needs a relationship with 
God which gives him the power to face the full reality of 
his finitude and his sin and at the same time to have hope 
for growth. The Christian faith speaks with particular rele- 
vance to man when he is confronted by these negating 
powers. This is precisely because the gospel is more than a 
bringer of health in the physical and mental spheres. It is a 
preparation for life here and life to come. The Church seeks 
to relate man to the Eternal. Secure in this relationship, it 
is possible for mortal man to face any future, whether it be 
recovery in this world or death and resurrection in the 
world to come. 


The Special Committee on the Relation of Christian Faith 
to Health of The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
reported to the General Assembly this year after several 
years of work. Above is an excerpt from the committee's 
findings. —Tue Eprrors 
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What College Students Plan To Do After Graduation 





Recently the United Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education made a 
survey of vocation selections of college 
students. The survey discloses a remark- 
able record of public school teacher edu- 
cation—one out of four students in 
United Presbyterian-related colleges is 
a candidate for teaching. 

The graph accompanying this article 
shows nearly 8,000 students studying to 
become teachers. This figure would be 
higher if we included a fair proportion 
of other liberal arts majors who, accord- 
ing to available alumni studies, eventu- 
ally go into teaching. 

This impressive record occurred dur- 
ing a period when many Americans 
were bemoaning the lack of trained per- 
sonnel for the United States’ growing 
rocket and missile industry. Colleges 
were (and still are) under heavy pres- 
sure to increase their efforts to enlist 
and educate students for science and 
engineering. Russian enterprise in this 
field is one of our chief goads to action. 

Obviously, one of the reasons for the 
increase in candidates for teaching is 
that Church-related colleges have stead- 
fastly resisted the appeals raised in be- 
half of more scientifically trained per- 
sonnel. These colleges have continued 
tv concentrate upon the job they be- 
lieve themselves called to do—to edu- 
cate men and women in the traditions 
of the liberal arts. 

Not that Church colleges deny the 
patent need for scientists and engineers. 
They are making a considerable con- 
tribution in this area, as the accompany- 
ing graph shows. It is simply that such 
colleges refuse to be led into “crash” 
programs that could prove disastrous to 
the liberal arts. 

Another influence that has resulted 
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in increasing the attractions of teaching 
is the changing attitude of American 
communities. More citizens are begin- 
ning to take their responsibilities toward 
teachers seriously. Increments to salary 
scales are lifting teachers out of the 
category of second-class citizens. Start- 
ing salaries in many communities are 
between $4,500 and $5,000. The aver- 
age public school salary in California is 
now $6,000. Several New York State 
school districts now offer salary scales 
that range up to $10,000. 

Town and city voters have become 
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Ten stained glass windows, of which this 
is the largest, were dedicated last month 
in the chapel of Offutt Air Force Base, 
Omaha, Nebraska, headquarters of Stra- 
tegic Air Command. Windows were given 
by SAC units stationed around the world 
in memory of comrades-in-arms killed in 
training and operational flying accidents. 


alert to such basic facts as this: “public 
school teachers spend more time with 
pupils during the school year than these 
same pupils spend with their parents.” 
And they are on the way toward being 
compensated accordingly. 

The greater number of students who 
are signing up for education courses is 
also partly due to the stepped-up, na- 
tionwide campaign during the past year 
for more, and better educated, teachers. 

When the figures for church voca- 
tions, social service, medicine, and law 
are added to that for teaching, the 
Board’s survey shows that United Pres- 
byterian-related colleges are graduating 
the largest percentage of their students 
into service vocations: nearly 14,000 
out of a total of 33,736 students going 
into many walks of life. Every year our 
colleges are sending out to our cities, 
towns, and villages about 3,500 young 
people who, having been educated in 
an avowedly Christian community, are 
committed to a life of service to other 
human beings. 

No one should underestimate, how- 
ever, the contribution these same col- 
leges are making to the world of busi- 
ness and industry, science and engi- 
neering. The graph indicates that a 
total of 6,050 students are planning to 
enter either business or science and 
engineering. There is an almost equal 
division between the two vocational 
categories. 

Some colleges are placing less stress 
on separate departments of business ad- 
ministration. Lake Forest College, Lake 
Forest, Illinois, recently decided to dis- 
continue its department as such. But 
business majors in all United Presby- 
terian colleges are required to take 
courses in Bible and religion, human- 
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ities, and the social sciences. 

Professor Philip McAllister, who 
heads the business administration pro- 
gram at Lewis and Clark College, favors 
a curriculum that would impart to busi- 
ness students a perspective in religious, 
social, and political life as well as in 
economic affairs. “We are not training 
future businessmen, but educating men 
and women who, in the pursuits of busi- 
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VOCATIONAL CHOICES 
OF STUDENTS 


at United Presbyterian Colleges 


Full-time enrollment, as of February, 1960. .33,736 


i DENTISTRY 
BE ounce WORK 


Vocations not included in above number 3,510 students 


ness and industry, will reflect the whole- 
ness of life in every relationship.” 

The United Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education and the colleges 
related to it have carefully distinguished 
between the terms “Christian vocation” 
and “church vocation.” 

Church vocation is exactly what the 
term suggests: full-time work as a 
minister, a director of Christian educa- 









tion, a missionary or fraternal worker, 
or another of the full-time occupations 
available in the Church, 

Christian vocation, on the other hand, 
is far more inclusive. According to the 
Reformed and Presbyterian tradition, 
Christian vocation is “a calling to a life 
of service to God.” Alexander Miller, in 
his book Christian Faith and My Job, 
explained it thus: “The man most like 
Christ is not necessarily the celibate, 
the preacher, or the friar. The man most 
like Christ is the man who is faithful to 
God in his own calling as Christ was 
faithful in his.” 

In keeping with this definition, edu- 
cators on Church-related college cam- 
puses are encouraging students to place 
the subjects they study within the con- 
text of the calling to serve God. 

What particular colleges are doing 

Church-related colleges in sparsely- 
populated areas generally supply most 
of the local education personnel. 

When pupils troop back this fall to 
public schools in Buena Vista County, 
Iowa, hundreds of them will be met by 
teachers who were graduated from 
United Presbyterian-related Buena 
Vista College at Storm Lake. “Of the 
240 teachers in Buena Vista County,” 
says the school’s president, Dr. John R. 
Fisher, “one out of four is a graduate of 
this college.” All but three superinten- 
dents of schools in the county are Buena 
Vista alumni. 

Pikeville College, Pikeville, Ken- 
tucky, is the main source of public-school 
teachers in the coal mining region of 
eastern Kentucky. Nearly 75 per cent of 
Pikeville’s graduates teach school. 

Three other colleges—Tarkio, Tarkio, 
Missouri; Beaver, Jenkintown, Pennsyl- 
vania; Waynesburg, Waynesburg, 
Pennsylvania—prepare between 50 and 
60 per cent of their students for teach- 
ing positions. 

In church vocations 

Sixteen hundred and eighty-five stu- 
dents in United Presbyterian-related 
colleges have signified their intention 
to enter full-time church work. 

An astonishingly high number of stu- 
dents (20 per cent) at Maryville Col- 
lege, Maryville, Tennessee, have placed 
themselves in this category. The same 
percentage of graduate¢ from this col- 


lege are active as missionaries, minis- 


ters, directors of Christian education, or 
directors of music in churches. 


Johnson C, Smith University in Char- ’ 


lotte, North Carolina, reveals that 35 
per cent of its alumni are engaged in 
some form of full-time church vocation. 
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In business, science, engineering 

The University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, announced this year that its larg- 
est enrollment—1,116—was centered in 
the University’s College of Petroleum 
Science and Engineering and in the 
business courses that are keyed to the 
economy of the oil-rich Southwest. 

More than half the students at Grove 
City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania, 
are studying science, engineering, and 
business courses. Grove City is situated 
near the heavily industrialized centers 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, 
Missouri, has placed 32 per cent of its 
alumnae in business. Numerous Linden- 
wood women are to be found in radio, 
television, and newspaper work, as well 
as in secretarial and retail trade jobs. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illi- 
nois, sends as many graduates (30 per 
cent) into the business world as into 
education. The proximity of Chicago's 
center for research in the nuclear and 
physical sciences may also explain why 
fully 25 per cent of Monmouth’s alumni 
go into scientific and engineering fields. 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, graduates one-third of its men 
into science and engineering profes- 
sions. 

In medicine, dentistry, nursing 

A total of 2,596 persons on these cam- 
puses have announced for preprofes- 
sional study in these fields. 

A few colleges have specialized in the 
premedical sciences. The College of 
Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho, and Westmin- 
ster College, Fulton, Missouri, each re- 
ported that 20 per cent of its gradu- 
ates were doctors, dentists, or nurses. 

In social services 

United Presbyterian-related colleges 
have 1,095 students preparing for social 
work. Hanover College, Hanover, In- 
diana, claims 250 of these students. 

In’ pre-law 

The University of Tulsa reports the 
greatest number of pre-law students— 
176 out of an all-college total of 613. 
There are eighty at Lafayette College, 
forty at Muskingum College, New Con- 
cord, Ohio, and forty-five at Grove City 
College. 

Regardless of choice of vocations, the 
students in these colleges are being edu- 
cated to serve human need wherever it 
exists in the world, to lift the spiritual 
level of life wherever they go. They will 
be engaged in Christian vocation, in 
keeping with the convictions of the Chris- 
tian faith. —Ricuarp W. Firtx 
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San Francisco Opens 


Medical Center 

The Presbyterian Hospital and Medi- 
cal Center of San Francisco recently 
became a reality. Representatives of 
Stanford University’s Board of Trustees 
and the Presbytery of San Francisco 
signed an agreement turning over the 
hospital facilities to a nonprofit institu- 
tion established by the presbytery. 

Last year, Stanford Medical School 
moved from the San Francisco location 
to the university campus at Palo Alto. 

John R. Little, chairman of the group 
negotiating for the establishment of the 
medical center, and the Reverend 
Monte Brown, president of the presby- 
tery’s board of trustees, signed the 
agreement for the new institution. 

Mr. Little pointed out that the new 
center will enable the medical and re- 
search staff who have been serving the 
community for many years to continue 
their work without interruption. Plans 
provide for the creation of a graduate 
education program open to everyone, 
regardless of his religious faith. Stressing 
the need for rehabilitating existing 
facilities and constructing new build- 
ings, Mr. Little said perhaps as much as 
$15,000,000 would be necessary within 
a few years. 


Worship in 
Twenty-eight Languages 

On a piny slope overlooking the blue 
waters of Monterey Bay, about one hun- 
dred miles south of San Francisco, 
stands a huge wooden cross that seems 
at first an incongruous landmark for a 
military post. The cross marks the spot 
where Christian missionaries first landed 
on the northern California coast, and 
the present military post has grown 
where the old Spanish Presidio was 
established to protect the pioneer mis- 
sion. 

The venerable Presidio now houses 
the United States Army Language 
School, an institution which is devoted 
to the teaching of twenty-eight differ- 
ent languages to a student body of 
1,700 officers and enlisted men from the 
Armed Services. Despite an arduous 
academic schedule, hundreds of these 
students have responded to an extra- 
curricular program of Protestant chapel 
services, 

It began last October with Lieutenant 
Colonel Albert W. Nickel, the school’s 
Protestant chaplain, who is a United 
Presbyterian minister. He made the 








Eagle Brand Easy! 


Strawberry Cream Freeze 


¥% pint (1 cup) Light Sour Cream 
1 (15 oz.) can Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk 
1 (10 oz.) package frozen strawberries, 
defrosted and crushed 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 


Eagle Brand is already blended and pre- 
cooked with sugar to a rich, creamy 
consistency. Saves you blending and 
cooking steps . . . gives velvety results. 


1. Set refrigerator control at coldest 
point before you start. 


2. Combine sour cream, Eagle Brand 
Sweetened Condensed Milk, straw- 
berries and vanilla; mix thoroughly. 
Pour into refrigerator tray. Freeze until 
firm, about 6 hours. 


3. Before serving, garnish with whipped 
cream and strawberries. Serves 6. 
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rounds -of the twenty-eight language 
departments and outlined details for 
conducting services in foreign lan- 
guages. Chaplain Nickel suggested that 
language departments take turns spon- 
soring Sunday services at which faculty 
and students would sing the hymns and 
give the responses in a particular lan- 
guage. The program was greeted en- 
thusiastically by the faculty, many of 
whom have only recently fled from 
communist-dominated nations. Former 
poets, cabinet members, and engineers 
welcomed the opportunity to participate 
in services in the tradition and language 
of their homelands. 

Equally enthusiastic in planning 
these unique services were the faculty 
members from the world’s free nations. 
Mr. Paul G. Kattapong, of the Thai de- 
partment, a graduate of the Presbyterian 
mission schools in Thailand, went to 
work at once to prepare the service in 
Thai. 

In spite of heavy academic schedules, 
it was agreed that if the students volun- 
teered, the teach 
them the hymns and the responses. The 
students were keenly interested. They 
were apprehensive only about their 
With the patient 


instructors would 


linguistic abilities 


assistance of the faculty, they soon 
realized that they could actually speak 
the words of the Scriptures in the lan- 
guage they were studying. With self- 


assurance their performances took on 
new fervor and the service a new mean- 
ing. One young student said: 

“It’s the first time that I have felt the 
language lift from the pages of the text 
and become a living experience for me.” 

Almost every week, after class 
hours, some students and faculty mem- 
bers go to the chapel study to consult 
with the chaplain on the order of serv- 
ice and to rehearse the traditional 
hymns of the different foreign countries. 

Chaplain Nickel is gratified that his 
regular chapel choir of about twenty 
members has swelled with the addition 
of students who first sang in the lan- 
guage department choirs at the depart- 
ment-sponsored services. The chapel 
choir reflects in its composition a cross- 
section of this unique school. Its mem- 
bers are drawn from faculty, students 
and their wives, and the military and ci- 
vilian personnel assigned to the school. 
The choir leader is Hawaiian, of Chinese 
descent, the organist is French, and the 
choir members are of all races. 

Of necessity, students are 
learning Iron Curtain languages in the 
possible event of using their skills under 
hostile conditions. Yet, with the help of 
their instructors and Chaplain Nickel, 
they see beyond to the happier possi- 
bility of fostering deeper understand- 
ing among peoples. 


many 


—Auuis F. Hussey 





Using traditional Thai greeting, Chaplain Albert W. Nickel and Mrs. Na-Ayuthia 
Chakrabandhu, an instructor from Thailand, meet following Sunday morning worship. 
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Supplies Rushed to 
Earthquake Victims 


American churches are pouring 
blankets, clothing, and food supple. 
ments into disaster-stricken Lar, in 
southern Iran, where two successive 
earthquakes recently shattered the city 
and countryside, leaving thousands in- 
jured and homeless. 

An emergency airlift shipment of one 
million multivitamin tablets contributed 
by Church World Service and valued 
at $4,000 has been airlifted to the dis. 
aster area. Church World Service is the 
international relief agency of major 
Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
Churches cooperating through the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

Relief supplies already in the Mid- 
dle East have been diverted to Lar for 
emergency distribution. Also, upon 
promise of replacement, Church World 
Service has arranged with the United 
Nations Relief and Works Administra- 
tion (UNRWA) to airlift 5,000 blankets 
from Beirut, Lebanon, to the Lar sector. 

In addition, more than 17,000 pounds 
of heavy clothing, collected from Ameri- 
can churchgoers and originally designed 
for distribution in Pakistan, have been 
rushed to Lar, 

Clothing and blankets are des- 
perately needed in the disaster area. 
Though mountainous Lar has a hot day- 
time climate, nights are invariably cold. 
People living in tents and temporary 
shelters, particularly the injured, are in 
danger of serious illness if bedding and 
garments lost in the earthquakes are not 
quickly replaced. 


Food Sent Victims 
Of Congo Riots 


Three hundred thousand pounds of 
surplus rice, made available by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, are en route to refugees in the 
Kasai Province of the Belgian Congo. 
The rice is being sent by Church World 
Service, international relief agency of 
major Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
Churches in the United States. 

One hundred and forty thousand 
pounds of split beans, supplied through 
the CWS Christian Rural Overseas Pro- 
gram, are also scheduled for shipment 
to the victims of intertribal strife. In 
addition, 20,000 pounds of men’s, wom- 
en’s, and children’s clothing collected 
from American churchgoers are to be 
distributed. 

The refugees are Congolese of the 
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Baluba tribe, driven from Kasai Prov- 
ince by the rival Lulua, who insist upon 
their right to control the western part 
of the province when Congo becomes an 
independent nation on June 30. 

For years the tribes lived peacefully 
side by side, but the Baluba have tended 
to place a higher value upon education 
and to take greater advantage of op- 
portunities offered them. Now, with in- 
dependence almost a reality, the Lulua 
have realized in panic that the pick of 
responsible and influential jobs in the 
new government will, inevitably, go to 
the better qualified Baluba. 

The Lulua have reacted with vio- 
lence. Claiming the land because they 
first lived on it, they are defending their 
claim with spears, knives, and poisoned 
arrows. Baluba houses have been 
burned and pillaged and grim atrocities 
have been committed. 

In terror the Baluba are fleeing to 
safer country, leaving their crops un- 
harvested and their food, clothing, and 
property behind. Most of them go to 
Bibanga, original home of the Baluba 
people. 

The returning emigrants face a period 
of readjustment. They are without doc- 
tors, hospital facilities, and medical 
supplies, and must build homes and 
farms from scratch. 


Pittsburgh Seminary 
Opens Fund Drive 

Pittsburgh Theological Seminary last 
month completed plans for a multimil- 
lion-dollar campaign to finance the first 
phase of a long-range expansion pro- 
gram. The expansion became necessary 
last year when the General Assembly 
approved the consolidation of Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia and Western Theological 
Seminaries. 

A special committee formed to assess 
theological demands in the Pittsburgh 
area foresees a need for $13,500,000 by 
1975; current requirements, however, 
are estimated at $6,000,000, of which 
$1,000,000 is now available. 

The merged institutions will begin 
joint operations on the North Highland 
Avenue campus in September. Among 
the buildings planned for this colonial- 
style campus are dormitories for both 
single and married students, a new li- 
brary, a chapel, a student activities 
center, and expanded dining facilities. 
The program also calls for remodeling 
the present library and areas under the 
administration building to provide addi- 
tional classrooms and offices. 


June 15, 1960 
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Pin 

Passing through the wards, I saw a 
little girl sitting’ on the floor. She 
looked up at me with such a friendly 
smile. She was so sweet and attractive, 
I stopped to pat her gleaming black 
hair. Then I saw that leprosy had eat- 
en her toes and a part of her feet. 
“Poor little brave girl,” I thought, 
“how can you smile when you have no 
feet?” Then the old saying came to my 
mind, “I complained because I had no 
shoes until I saw a man who had no 
feet!” Pin (just 
Pin—she has no 
surname) is a lit- 
tle orphan girl, 
around 9 or 10, in faraway Thailand. 
She has never been to school but is in- 
telligent and very winsome. 

Leprosy is not hereditary but is con- 
tagious. A healthy child left with lep- 
rous parents is certain to contract the 
disease. CCF helps to remove such 
children to school colonies and keeps 
them safe from leprosy’s horrors. To 
let them remain with infected parents 
is like leaving children to play in a 
river infested with crocodiles. Yet 
many remain for the lack of funds to 
save them. CCF helps children like 
Pin, too, who are leprous. She needs 
to have her legs amputated, her dis- 
ease arrested and then, later, with ar- 
tificial limbs she will be able to stand 
up again. 

CCF also assists blind, deaf, crip- 
pled, retarded and tubercular children. 
But the greater number of the chil- 
dren are orphans, refugee or “cast 
off” children—normal except for their 
hunger, homelessness and neglect. 
There are children who need help be- 
cause they have never eaten a full 
meal, never worn anything but rags. 
Some of them have never even been in 
a house. There are children who sleep 
on the streets and search refuse cans 















—for whom a spoiled banana is a 
treat! In India, parents within the 
past two months have sold their chil- 
dren for as little as seventeen cents, 
hoping the purchaser would feed them 
when they could not. Children like 
these can be cared for in a CCF home. 
The cost is the same in all countries 
listed below—$10.00 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated in 
1928, with its 340 affiliated orphanage- 
schools, assists over 30,000 children in 
40 countries. It is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world. It 
serves 35 miliion meals a year. It is regis- 
tered with the Advisory Committee on Vol- 
untary Foreign Aid of the International 
Cooperation Administration of the United 
States Government. It is experienced, effi- 
cient, economical and conscientious. Chil- 
dren can be “adopted” in any of the coun- 
tries listed. 


COUNTRIES 

Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Cey- 
lon, Chile, England, Finland, France, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, 
Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Portugal, Puerto Rico, 
Spain, Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), 
Thailand, Turkey, United States, 
Vietnam, Western Germany, Ameri- 
can Indians or greatest need. 


For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 





I wish to “adopt” a boy 2 girl O 
for one year in..... 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a 
year). Enclosed is payment for. the 
0 full year ( first month. Please 
send me the child’s name, story, 
address and picture. I understand 
that I can correspond with the child. 


Also, that there is no obligation to 
continue the adoption. 








CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 





I cannot “adopt” a child but want 
to help by giving $........................---- 
(0 Please send me further infor- 
mation. 





TE nceiccctcenssccccceensntion ZONE........ 


RSE Re Bg BAG OAL I Hoey Sc ese 
Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
Gifts are deductible from income 
tax. 
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Architect’s model of Pittsburgh Theological Seminary campus shows locations of 
buildings (in white) to be erected by 1975 during $13,000,000 expansion program. 


George D. Lockhart, Pittsburgh at- 
torney, has been named general chair- 
man of the campaign, and T. J. Gillespie, 
Jr., steel company president, will be 
vice-chairman. 

The campaign will be conducted 
among the 550,000 members of some 
1,500 United Presbyterian churches in 
western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, and 
West Virginia, where approximately 75 
per cent of the pastorates are occupied 
by graduates of the two former institu- 
tions. One-seventh of the congregations 
of The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. and one-fifth of its total member- 
ship are located within a 200-mile radius 
of the new seminary. 


The Slow War on Religion 
> IN EAST GERMANY-—Youngsters 
participating in communist-sponsored 
youth dedication ceremonies were given 
a book which assures its young readers 
that the churches serve the “ruling 
classes” by “subjugating the workers.” 

Entitled From the Other World to 
This World, the book was described by 
the communist press as the first volume 
of an encyclopedia to serve as “a guide 
to atheism.” 

In the book’s first chapter, the follow- 
ing sentences are found: 

“To this day, the bourgeois scientists 
have not been able to distinguish prop- 
erly between religion and superstition. 
Instead, by evasion and prevarication, 
they have tried to prove that religious 
concepts are not a part of superstition 
but differ from it fundamentally. . .. 

“Both result from the circumstance 
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that the suppressed and exploited classes 
seem to be powerless against the ruling 
classes in an order of society based on 
exploitation. ... The rulers and exploit- 
ers have an interest in keeping the work- 
ers superstitious; they want them to 
remain confused in their concepts of 
reality, so that they will not discover 
ways of solving their problems but will 
continue fo rely on God, the stars, or a 
talisman. . . .” 


A West German Protestant leader, 
returning from a four-day visit to the 
Soviet Zone, pictured Christians there as 
“deeply dismayed” by the compulsory 
farm collectivization program carried 
out by the East German government. 

He was Dr. Ernest Wilm, president 
of the Evangelical Church of West- 
phalia, who said that many East German 
farmers appeared as if “paralyzed” by 
the government's action. “There are 
many clergymen,” he reported, “who, in 
the face of this great distress, are prov- 
ing to be real shepherds as regards both 
their pastoral and personal care of the 
afflicted and tortured farmers.” 


Disregarding all protests by Evan- 
gelical Church officials, East Berlin au- 
thorities announced that the Protestant 
St. George’s parish center in the Soviet 
Zone will be razed in order to extend 
Stalin Allee, East Berlin’s showcase ave- 
nue. 

Evangelical Church authorities said 
the action will leave the center’s congre- 
gation without a place to meet. During 
the past several years, the authorities 


have, with only a few exceptions, refused 
applications for licenses to build new 
churches. 


® IN POLAND—The Polish Communist 
Party was urged by one of its top leaders 
to wage an all-out struggle for atheistic 
education in the nation’s schools and to 
recruit teachers for this campaign. 
Marion Renke sharply attacked the 
Roman Catholic clergy for their “contin- 
ued efforts to capture the souls of un- 
suspecting children for the Church.” He 
announced that special “action groups” 
will be set up in all Polish schools and 
universities with the aim of introducing 
atheistic education throughout the coun- 


try. 


Press and radio comments from 
Europe on the recent riots between Ro- 
man Catholics and police in Poland’s 
steel manufacturing city of Nowa Huta 
indicate that the communists in Poland 
have failed to eradicate religion even in 
the largest industrial centers, to say 
nothing of rural areas. The clashes 
started when communist authorities ve- 
toed plans for the building of a new 
church. 

Meanwhile, the Polish press and radio 
have remained silent on the riots, during 
which more than fifteen persons were 
injured and some fifty others arrested. 


> IN VIETNAM-—Latest in a series of 
attacks on Roman Catholic churches by 
the Viet Cong, communist underground 
organization, occurred in La Ma An 
armed gang, shouting and brandishing 
machine guns, invaded the grounds of 
the Roman Catholic compound. Unable 
to force the doors of the church, they 
threw a hand grenade through a hole in 
the roof. Two persons inside the church 
were killed. 

After firing at the church with their 
machine guns, the gang invaded the ad- 
joining convent. They broke a statue, 
destroyed cabinets and chairs, and 
hurled prayer books into a nearby pool. 


Former Moderator, 
Dr. Erdman, Dies 


Dr. Charles R. Erdman, former Mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., died last month in Princeton, 
New Jersey, at the age of ninety-three. 

An ordained minister for almost sev- 
enty years, Dr. Erdman remained active 
until he suffered a heart attack last De- 
cember. He continued to preach at least 
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once a month, taught a Bible class, and 
drove his own automobile. 

He had a lifelong association with 
Princeton beginning with his graduation 
from the university in 1886. Five years 
later he was graduated from Princeton 
Theological Seminary. After fifteen years 
as a pastor, he returned to the seminary 
as professor of practical theology. 

In 1906 he was elected to the denom- 
ination’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
Twenty years later he became president 
of the board, a position he held until 
1942. He was elected Moderator of the 
General Assembly of 1925 held in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

He received an honorary doctor of di- 
vinity degree from The College of Woos- 





Dr. Charles L. Erdman 


ter, Wooster, Ohio, in 1912, and another 
honorary degree from Davidson College 
in 1924. The following year he received 
an honorary doctor of divinity degree 
from Princeton. 

Dr. Erdman preached more than 10,- 
000 sermons in this country and abroad, 
and always spoke without notes. He was 
the author of thirty-five books. 

He is survived by his widow, two sons, 
two daughters, a brother, thirteen grand- 
children, and thirty great-grandchildren. 


Hospital in Korea 
Treats 150 Riot Victims 

More than 150 persons severely 
wounded last month during the bloody 
demonstrations against Syngman Rhee 
in Seoul, Korea, were taken to Presbyte- 
rian-related Severance Hospital for 
treatment. Dr. Kenneth M. Scott of the 
hospital staff reports that surgeons op- 
erated for hours, using two tables in each 
of the small operating rooms. During 
that time, says Dr. Scott, patients con- 
tinued to be breught in, and rifle fire 
could be clearly heard. 


June 15, 1960 
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Coeducational Colleges 


Women’s College 





ALMA COLLEGE 


A co-educational Liberal Arts College. Fully ac- 
credited. eee wae by demi 











Robert D. S ident Alma, Michi 





BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Christian liberal arts approach to preparation 
for business, teaching, graduate and professional 
schools. Address inquiries: Buena Vista College, 


WILSON 


A Leading Eastern College for Women 
Write: Wilson College, Box Lt, Chambersburg, Pa. 








orm . lowa. 
CENTRE COLLEGE gpa ag 
Fully accredited. 
Liberal arts. Va i: to U.S. and U.S.A. 
Presbyterian Churc Member of the College En- 
trance Board. Scholastic Aptitude test required. Lo- 
Admissions 


Coeducational 
Preparatory 








cated in Central Bluegrass area. Write: 
. Box P. L.. Centre Coll Danville. K ky 








COE COLLEGE 


Two new dormitories to open September 1961. Aca- 
demic excellence in Christian orientation. Majors in 


22 fields. Four-year teacher education. Air Force 
ROTC. Write: D of jons, Coe College, 
Cedar R is, lowa. 


WEST NOTTINGHAM — ""gsbytcriap 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12, petaneuan fin 
sive preparation for college through Dua] Subject 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf, a log: 
oe eiecehive. Camp & Summer School. 

c. w. mM... . Bex 101, Gotera. maa. 








THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 

Co-Ed, 4 year liberal arts and pre-professional cur- 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 


Boys’ Preparatory 








in Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition, 
$400 yr. President Luther E. Sharpe, Emporia, Kans. 
HASTINGS COLLEGE ae, 


Nationally recognized faculty. Quality arts and 
sciences since 1882. Four-year liberal arts with 29 
major study fields. Pre-professional courses. 80-acre 








campus, moder rm bide. program. 800 enrollment. 
Write: Dir. of A Nebraska. 
JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 22neeers, 


Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian 
Education, Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training, 
Pre-professional co courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 
buildings. Write President Edwin H,. Rian. 


FARRAGUT 


College P Naval Traini 
Two pa athe schools: Toms River, N. 3.3 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Accredited. Prepares 
for all colleges, government academies. 















P- 
proved summer school program 
available. ed catalog. 


Box P, Toms River, raed 











Charlotte. N.C. 
Founded 1867. 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY  fccredited 4-year liberal arts 


college offering courses leading to A.B. and b 
degrees. Also School of Theology offering courses 
leading to B.D. degree. R. P. Perry, President. 


BLAIR ACADEMY,,..4,5ch22! 0", Boxs. 
ae Presbyterian affiliation. 

Established 1848. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Care- 

ful college preparation. Wide choice of sports and 

activities. Well-equipped campus in northwestern 

New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap. 

James H » Box 75, Blairstown, NJ. 











A new dorm for 90 men opens 
September, 1960. Strong lib- 
eral arts emphasis. Student- 
centered program preparing for 
more than 50 career areas in- 
cluding business, teaching, 
graduate and professional 
study. Enrollment limited to 
1200. College Boards required. 

Write to Dean of Admissions 


LEWIS AND CLARK 
College, Portiand 19, Oregon 











MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY _ ,..,.5325 


Presbyterian —- Coeducational — 1100 students — 


City of 80,000. Pre-professional curricula; arts 
and sciences; business and industry; school of 
music. Graduate _degrees in, =. and education. 


Paul L. McKay, Pr 





SUPERIOR COLLEGE PREPAR 





TUTORIAL PROGRAM ALSO AVAILABLE 


In addition to our regular four year accredited pre- 
parenesy school, personal tutorial instruction and 

pplementary classroom experience is available for 
ote ents with latent intelligence above norma) but 
having difficulty pre ng for college. Competitive 
sports and other activities. Also elementary school. 
B ers 8 years up. Homelike dormit 

Address Guidance Director, Dept. 3-G 


WEST ORANGE, N 





CARTERET SCHOOL e 





Girls’ Preparatory 








IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO. home 

of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. 
Fully accredited. Six degrees, through 
master’s. Small classes. ROTC, Inter 

al collegiate athletics. 
RINITY “America’s most mod- 

x plas ern university cam- 

pus. 

President 
Antonio 


W oodtn 
University, San 


Laurie 


James 
Trinity 





Texas 





CHARLES E. ELLIS SCHOOL 


Girls, grades 7-12. MSA accredited, College pre 
tory, art. music, home ec.. sec’}. Small clanees. uid- 
ance. 300-acre campus, modern stone pee ee: sub- 
urban Phila. Sports. Riding, Gym. Est. 1910. Catalog. 
Arnold E. Look, wtown 





LANKENAU Pre-school thronel bleh sc ~t 


Fully accredited. Thorough preparation for college; 
ganers! courses, Smal! classes. Music, drama tA 

ew dormitory. 22-acre suburba era 
rate. Lutheran. Est. 1890. Cata 
32135 W. Schoo! House Lane, Philadelphia 44. Pa. 















Fast Relief Wherever Feet Hurt! 


Extra Soft. . Extra Cushioning .. Extra Protective Adhesive Foot Padding 









superior moleskin, 


sore toes, 


D' Scholls KUROTEX 


Dr. Scholl’s KUROTEX is a 

et costs no 

more. A wonderfu ly effective 

relief for corns, callouses, bunio: a Shoe, De t., 5-10¢ Stores and Dr. 
heels, instep 


wherever shoe painfully rubs, 
teste. or pinches. Flesh color. 
35¢, 45¢ and $1.00. At Drug, 


Schoil’s Foot Comfort® Shops. 


A Superior Moleskin 








Don't Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wobble when 
you talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be an- 
noyed and embarrassed by such handica 
FASTEETH, an alkaline (non-acid) pow 
to sprinkle on your plates, keeps false teeth 
more firmly set. Gives confident feeling of 
security and added comfort. Nogummy, gooey, 
pasty taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH today 
at drug counters everywhere. 








CONFIDENCE | 
| BRAND | 
NAMES 


SATISFACTION 












BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC. 
437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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,FOLDING 
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Kitchen committees, so- 
cial groups, attention! 
Rosary prices & discounts to Churches, 
Schools, Clubs, etc. Monroe all-new 
FOLD KING Banquet Tables, with 
exclusive mew automatic folding and 
locking, super strength, easy seating. 
BIG NEW 1960 CATALOG FREE 

Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and 
chair trucks, platform-risers, portable partitions, 
bulletin boards. Sind year. WRITE 

THE MONROE CO., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 











PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers— Communion Linens 
Embroider ies—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Cleraymen 
Marking 123 Years of 
1837 Service to the Church 1960 
and Clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 















PEWS. PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


vy WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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READERS OF 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 





Recent interviewing in Presbyterian 
Life households by Daniel Starch and 
Staff, consultants in business re- 
search, revealed that. . 


@ Four out of five of the persons in- 
terviewed read Presbyterian Life as 
thoroughly as, or more thoroughly 
than, other magazines. 


@ Three out of four retain their 
copies a month or more. 


@ More than one-third pass their 
copies on to someone else. 


@ Nearly one-half recalled conver- 
sations about information in Presby- 
terian Life in meetings and social 
gatherings with church members. 


These are among the reasons why 
increasing numbers of acceptable 
national advertisers are using this 
magazine to bring you their mes- 
sages. 





Advertising Department 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


CIRCULATION 1,140,668 AVERAGE TOTAL PAID 
Publisher's ABC Statement, July-Dec. 1959 










BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 
of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


Write for catalog G-6 


BENTLEY & 
SIMON 














NEWS 


Sixty of the most severely wounded 
were placed in hallways or jammed into 
wards with other patients. Forty were 
sent by ambulance to the National Med- 
ical Center; others were placed in the 
chapel-auditorium after benches had 
been removed. 

“Twenty-two persons either were 
dead on arrival or died immediately 
afterward,” reports Dr. Scott. Since 
then, he adds, “only three have died, a 
tribute to the skill of the hospital staff.” 


Anti-Roman Catholic 


“Documents” Denounced 

Glenn L. Archer, executive director of 
POAU (Protestants and Other Ameri- 
cans United for Separation of Church 
and State), warned against “fallacious 
and hysterical” anti-Catholic documents 
now being circulated: “the alleged mem- 
oirs of Maria Monk, the fake Knights of 
Columbus Oath, and a pamphlet on the 
assassination of Abraham Lincoln.” The 
first two of these documents, Mr. Archer 
pointed out, have been proved false; the 
third draws inferences which are un- 
justified. 

“It is true,” said Mr. Archer, “that 
several Catholics conspired with others 
to assassinate Abraham Lincoln. But if 
all the assassins had been Methodists, 
we could not blame The Methodist 
Church for it.” 


Openings in Freshman 
Class in UP Colleges 


High school seniors who hope to enter 
college this fall but are still looking for 
available places in the class of 1964 will 
be encouraged to learn that there are 
some vacancies yet to be filled at several 
United Presbyterian-related colleges. 

The prospects are limited, but as of 
May 15, the following colleges reported 
that they could accommodate additional 
students. 

Blackburn College 
Carlinville, Illinois 
Room for 15 men only, closed for 
women 
Buena Vista College - 
Storm Lake, Iowa 
Some dormitory space available for 
men and women 
Carroll College 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
Room for 20 men and a few transfer 
students 
Coe College 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Limited openings available 
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University of Dubuque 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Space for 75 more students 


College of Emporia 
Emporia, Kansas 
Space for 75 more students 
Huron College 
Huron, South Dakota 
Could accept ten more students 


College of Idaho 
Caldwell, Idaho 
Limited vacancies for men, none for 
women 
Jamestown College 
Jamestown, North Dakota 
Openings for a few good students 


Lake Forest College 
Lake Forest, Illinois 
Space for 15 men, closed for women 


Maryville College 
Maryville, Tennessee 
Could accommodate 50 men 
Macalester College 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Room for 80 men and 15 women 
Millikin University 
Decatur, Illinois 
Room for 125 men, closed for women 
Monmouth College 
Monmouth, Illinois 
Could take 50 students, men and women 


Sterling College 
Sterling, Kansas 
Limited vacancies for men and women 
Tarkio College 
Tarkio, Missouri 
Could take 25 students 


University of Tulsa 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Could receive a few off-campus 
students. All residences filled 
Westminster College 
Fulton, Missouri 
Room for 40 men 


Westminster College 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Accommodations for 36 more students 
Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Director of Admissions at each college. 
The following United Presbyterian 
colleges reported no vacancies left in the 
entering class: Hanover College, Han- 
over, Indiana; Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pennsylvania; Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Missouri; Muskingum College, 
New Concord, Ohio; Park College, 
Parkville, Missouri; Westminster Col- 
lege, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania; 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania; College of Wooster, Wooster, 


Ohio. 
June 15, 1960 





Of People and Places 
CHURCH GIVEN TO PRESBYTERY 

The nondenominational New York 
City Mission Society recently gave a 
year-old $200,000 church to the Presby- 
tery of Brooklyn-Nassau. The deed of 
the Mount Olivet Community Church, 
Presbyterian, located at the corner of 
West 12th and 86th Streets in Brooklyn, 
New York, was delivered by the Rev- 
erend Dr. David W. Barry, executive 
director of the Society. The congrega- 
tion has already been received into the 
Presbytery of Brooklyn-Nassau. 

It is the policy of the 148-year-old 
City Mission Society to organize congre- 
gations and build mission churches in 
neglected areas of the city, and to en- 
courage their affiliation with denomina- 
tions or other responsible agencies when 
they desire to do so, or are nearly self- 


supporting. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Mr. Reinhard W. Hissrich has re- 
ceived a citation by resolution from the 
Avalon Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Ernest E. 
Logan, pastor), upon his resignation as 
financial secretary and chairman of the 
benevolence fund of the church for 
forty-eight years. Mr. Hissrich’s record 
of service to the Avalon Church also in- 
cludes twenty years as a deacon, twenty- 
nine years as an elder, and four years’ 
association with the Berean Bible Class. 
@ Mrs. Lena Scott, of the Presbyterian 





is 


Home for Widows and Single Women, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, was feted at 
a dinner and open house on April 26, the 
one hundredth anniversary of her birth. 


THEY GAVE THEIR DINNERS AWAY 

An unusual project was recently 
“cooked up” by the United Presbyterian 
Women’s Organization of The Presbyte- 
rian Church of Glenview, Illinois. Their 
idea was to hold a dinner in the church 
for guests only, not for members of the 
congregation. When the plan was an- 
nounced to the congregation, it met with 
enthusiastic response. All the members 
were invited to purchase adult’s and 
children’s tickets which they could not 
use for themselves. Instead, 202 guests 
partook of a chicken dinner and enjoyed 
an evening of entertainment. The guests 
were from homes for the aged, orphan- 
ages, Christian neighborhood houses for 
the needy, and from missions on so- 
called Skid Row. 

All of the arrangements, from trans- 
portation to clean-up, were handled by 
committees made up of members of the 
congregation. A one-man committee, a 
prominent research scientist for a lead- 
ing bakery chain, spent six hours in his 
home baking bread. The Reverend Don- 
ald C. Kuntz, minister of the church, 
predicted that the dinner would become 
an annual event. He was remembering 
the lad who said he had never before 
had a second helping of pie, and who 
ate a whole one for dessert. 


~ 


iy 


am it : 4 
A small group of the 202 invited guests who attended dinner given by a church. 
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You 7 Find 


Financial Security 
...and Much More! 


When you invest in PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES, you make sure that you 
will receive a return on your invest- 
ment as long as you live, at a rate up 
to 7.4% per year depending on your 
age. And you can be certain that it 
will be paid regularly ... at the same 
rate...regardless of the ups and 
downs of business. 

Your annuity investment may en- 
title you to substantial savings in 
taxes, too. 

But, more than that, you will ex- 
perience a warm inner joy, knowing 
that through your purchase of Presby- 
terian Annuities, your influence will 
be at work supporting God’s Kingdom 
down through the years. 

Mail the coupon below and discover 
how Presbyterian Annuities can make 
your life richer and more meaningful. 

ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


@ Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


ay income tax savings—savings on —_ 
inheritance tax—no re-investment problem 


. ste security—no worry—no risk. 
e i new fees—ne medical examination—no age 


@ income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 





1 om interested in erion Annuities. Please | 

tell me whot percent income | would receive, my 

Sate ot tit being nee | 

month ] 

At present | om most interested in 1 

C) Seerd of Notione! Missions " 

C) Ecumenical Mission and Relations \ 
€) Seerd of Christion Educotion 

(CD United Presbyterian Foundation 

I 

I 


Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 





Question: Last year we were in- 
vited to a wedding on the Saturday 
before Easter. This year we were in- 
vited to one on the afternoon of 
Good Friday. Is not this the time to 
be thinking about the meaning of 
Christ's death? 


Answer: It would seem that Chris- 
tians who plan a wedding should not 
compete with the regular worship serv- 
ice of the Church. Since so many Chris- 
|tians observe Good Friday by special 
| services of worship, I think it good not to 
ask relatives and friends to give that day 
to preparations and events connected 
| with a wedding and a wedding recep- 
r tion. I feel less strongly about a Saturday 
| wedding, though it could easily distract 
|from the worship and meaning of both 
Good Friday and Easter. 

Please let me add something that may 
make you think that I belong to a van- 
ished generation. I was past boyhood 
before I knew that any Protestants ob- 
served Good Friday. And while we did 
pay considerable attention to Easter, it 
was not emphasized then as it is today. 
As a boy I was taught that the way to 
observe Easter was mainly to go to 
church every Sunday the year round. 
We believed that the keeping of Sunday, 
the first day of the week, as the Chris- 
tian day of rest and worship was a 
weekly celebration of the Resurrection 
fact. Perhaps I am out of date (though 
I stubbornly doubt it), but I still con- 
sider that I belong in the congregation 
| for worship on a Sunday in August just 
| as much as on Easter Day. I also believe 
that any celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per any time of the year can be as much 
a means of blessing as the one in Holy 
Week. Are we in danger of getting so 
concerned about a few special days that 
we regard the regular year-round priv- 
ilege of worship as unimportant? I do 
not say that you have this view, and I 
certainly try to act in a way that does 
not take from any worshiper the mean- 
ing he finds in Good Friday and Easter. 











| But I wish that when people plan social 


and family events for other times of the 
year they would be as mindful of the 
dates and hours of Christian worship as 
they usually are at Easter. 

Please let me digress one step further. 
|In the summer months, and in other 
| parts of the year, Christians travel about 
| a great deal. There are churches in every 


town, and they welcome visitors. Un- 





WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


expected good can come from worship 
in a strange church. A few years ago | 
was in touch with a church that was 
looking for a pastor. The minister they 
called came to their attention because 
two families of that church, on separate 
Sundays while on vacation trips, had 
stopped to worship in the church where 
that minister was then pastor. So they 
could tell their own church committee 
about him. Those two families, by their 
regular worship habits, were able to 
render their own local church a real 
service, and it must be a source of satis- 
faction to that minister, if he knows it, 
that his present church found him first 
through summer services of worship in 
which these visiting families received 
special help through him. This is just 
a hint: you don’t have to be in your own 
town and church to find a blessing. The 
local church in a strange town can be 
your church for that Sunday, any Sun- 
day in the year. 


Question: Why did the Jews ask 
John the Baptist whether he was Eli- 
jah (John 1:21)? Elijah was an Old 
Testament prophet and had long 
been dead. 


Answer: Some Jews expected Elijah 
to return at the end of history to have 
some part in completing God’s plan. 
This expectation was based on Malachi 
3:1; 4:5. The Baptist modestly denied 
that he was Elijah (John 1:21), but Jesus 
and the Church thought that John was 
a prophet like Elijah and so could be 
said to fulfill the expectation of the send- 
ing of Elijah before the coming of “the 
great and terrible day of the Lord” 
(Malachi 4:5). 


Question: Where in the Bible do 
we find the exact words of the mar- 
riage ceremony used in our Church? 

Answer: The actual words of the mar- 
riage ceremony are given in the Book 
of Common Worship, which has been 
prepared for use in our Church and 
approved by the General Assembly. The 
words intend to express the faith and 
thought of our Church as the Bible gives 
it to us, but very few of them are di- 
rectly quoted from the Bible. 


—F.oyp V. Fitson 
Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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Good Housekeeping 


T was the most stupid hour and a half I have spent in weeks,” said 
my European friend Sibyl. “There we were, ten intelligent ladies of 
the Executive Board of the Women’s Association, discussing absolutely 
nothing except whether or not to spend our last year’s surplus on a 
silver tea service.” 

“And what did you decide?” I asked. 

“We decided to do it, of course,” she said morosely. “Keeping up 
with the Methodists. For the price of the teapot alone, we could sup- 
port a couple of hundred Hong Kong refugees for months,” she went 
on. “But even that isn’t what I mind so much. The thing that downs 
me the most—you can say that?—is that we are nothing on that board 
but a bunch of good housekeepers. Always it is something like the silver 
tea service we spend our time discussing; never do we talk about why 
we are in this great organization or what it is for.” 

From my husband’s account of the last three meetings of the session 
of our church, I gather that it is not only the ladies who spend most of 
their time on housekeeping details. The biggest discussion at last month’s 
session meeting was on the question of who is to prepare the elements 
for Communion. 

Good housekeeping is important to a church. We are the custodians 
of a great deal of property, and we ought to handle it well. (Stewards 
is the word we like to use, but it always reminds me of a gentleman 
in a white coat the only time I crossed the Atlantic by ship who would 
appear at my stateroom door every afternoon at five to say, “Modom, 
your bawth is ready.”) 

But sometimes we seem to take refuge in housekeeping in order 
to avoid discussing more important things, things which might change 
us, or reveal the fissures which really divide us, or set us off on a new 
road. We spent endless time at the Christian Education committee 
meeting last month discussing the practical details of a conference of 
youth leaders we are planning: Should we give them coffee before 
they begin their deliberations or wait until after the first presentation? 

But what is the first presentation going to be about? Do our youth 
leaders need to know what Christian attitudes toward juvenile delin- 
quency ought to be or toward young people’s problems of sex? We 
never got around to discussing that because we had to spend all our 
time on good housekeeping. 


Bo 














CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ Youth and the Church Budget. 
Manual sets forth steps for develop- 
ment of an adequate program of 
stewardship understanding and prac- 
tice for local church youth. Free. 


@ What Christ Means to Me, by 
Raymon M. Kistler, and Evangel- 
ism Without Limits. These two 
popular evangelism leaflets have 
been reprinted in new formats. 3¢ 
each. 


@ You Don't Need a Crystal Ball. 
Photograph-illustrated leaflet out- 
lines major forces shaping future 
life in the U.S. Summarizes pioneer 
national missions programs counter- 
ing effects of population mobility 
and growth, growing industrializa- 
tion and urbanization. 50 copies free; 
additional 3¢ each. 


@ Alaskan Apostle, by J. Arthur 
Lazell. Story of Sheldon Jackson, 
Alaska’s missionary pioneer. $4.50. 


@ Dawn Over Temple Roofs, by 
Lucy Starling. The author's adven- 
tures as a missionary in Thailand, 
including historical material and 
photographs. Cloth, $2.00. 


@ SGo Paulo Story, edited by Mar- 
cel Pradervand. Report of the 18th 
General Council of the World Alli- 
ance of Reformed and Presbyterian 
Churches held in Brazil, July and 
August, 1959. Paper, $1.50. 


@ More Learning in Small 
Groups, No. 6 in Adult Leadership 
Leaflet Series. Especially designed 
for those interested in advantages 
and opportunities offered through 
this style of a learning process. De- 
lightfully illustrated. 15¢. 


@ Tools for Missionary Educa- 
tion 1960-61. A resource which 
describes a plan of mission study for 
United Presbyterians. Lists study- 
discussion materials on current 


themes for all age groups. Free. 


Order from Presbyterian Distribution 

Service: 

225 Varick Street, New York 14, N.Y. 

416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7, Il. 

234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, 
Calif. 
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KNOW YOUR 
FOUNDATION 





Vow ready! 
162nd Annual Report 


As a member of the Church you are a partner 
in the work of the Foundation and will want 
to keep abreast of its many activities and 
progress. 

The Foundation’s Annual Report is more 
than a compilation of factual statistics. It in- 
cludes a portfolio review and lists funds 
established by donors. The report describes 
what the Foundation does; how it serves in- 
dividuals, local churches, and the Church in 


all its work. It sets forth advantages of Living 
Memorials, Annuities, Regular and Tax-Free | 
Life Income Plans. You will find it useful and | 


informative. For free copy write today to 


Don E. Hall, Director, United Presbyterian | 


Foundation, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 27. 














INCOMPARABLE VERMONT VACATION 
Located 2000 ft. high in the cool Green 
Mountains. All sports and recreation. 
pool & lake. Rates. $12-$20 daily. i 
clude meals served at the Inn or “dine 
out” privileges. Recommended by Dun- 
can Hines. AAA and your travel agent 


For coler brochure write te the 
tan or NW. Y. Of : 500 Sth o 








VISIT HOLY LAND 


SUMMER ODYSSEY includes Mt. Sinai, 
Passion Play. WORLD MISSIONS SEMINAR 
(Oct.-Jan.) Experienced Leaders, economy 
priced, FREE Illust. Folders 


BIBLE LANDS SEMINARS Box 3-PL. Wilmore, Ky. 








LOST WORLDS and HOLY LAND 
ODYSSEY thru Middle East, including Petra, 
Luxor, Aswan, and Aegean Islands. 44 Day 
conducted Tour. 


Contact Higgins’ Travel Service 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 





THE MAN WHO BUILT 
A COLLEGE 


(Continued from page 20) 


what eighteen years as a college presi- 
dent have cost him, notes Dr. O. Mere- 
dith Wilson, president of the University 
of Oregon and president-elect of the 
University of Minnesota. “There must 
have been days when problems mounted 
and the needs for money became so great 
that Odell felt close to defeat. 

“But,” Dr. Wilson continues, “anyone 
accustomed to working with college-age 
students will also appreciate the exhila- 
ration of such a job. Morgan Odell would 
emphasize what the years have brought 
to him.” 

Dr. Wilson also tells an amusing story 
about Dr. Odell’s religious affiliation. 
Raised as a Methodist, he became a Pres- 
byterian after assuming the Lewis and 
Clark presidency. Dr. Wilson reports 
that Odell once was sounded out on the 
possibility of becoming an Episcopalian 
—he replied: “No, I have lived with a 
deficit too long to have a surplice.” 

Of all the tributes paid to Dr. Odell 
as he approaches retirement, the most 
tangible comes from an anonymous 
Presbyterian philanthropist who has 








placed one million dollars in a Portland 
bank. The money, available for endow- 
ment or new construction, must be 
matched by other gifts during the next 
five years at the rate of $200,000 a vear. 

This means that the retiring adminis- 
trator, instead of closing out his Snal 
days at Lewis and Clark in a quiet, 
retrospective mood, has plunged again 
into a whirlwind, fund-raising cam- 
paign. 

In July, Dr. Odell will put down his 
work and leave for a year-long trip 
abroad with his wife. While in the Mid- 
dle East and Asia, he will visit schools 
and colleges as a consultant in adminis. 
tration for The United Presbyterian 
Church. 

After his return, it is expected he will 
come back to the college to serve as a 
volunteer in a capacity in which he is 
unequalled—that of fund-raiser. 

As commendations pour in, Dr. Odell 
squares his jaw and humbly accepts the 
praise. “All this outpouring,” he says, 
“makes me realize more clearly than 
ever how pancakes feel when you pour 
the syrup on. Ruth and I are glad it 
happens only once in a while.” 

And then Morgan Odell launches into 
a discussion of plans for his few remain- 
ing weeks at the college. 


Lewis and Clark’s main administrative building is a thirty-five-room mansion, in the 
style of a Tudor country house. Campus is short distance from downtown Portland. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Betsey Mann Collins 





Once there was a girl who didn’t like 
her name. So she decided to change it. 

“Jane!” Daddy had called to her that 
morning. “How many times have I told 
you not to leave the funny papers on the 
floor. Your mother might slip on them 
when she’s carrying the baby.” 

“Jane!” Mommy had scolded. “I asked 
you not to play in your new dress—you 
know I don’t have much time for wash- 
ing and ironing since Billy was born.” 

“Jane!” big sister Sally had said. “You 
didn’t put my crayons away—and Bills 
might eat them when he’s crawling on 
the floor.” 

Jane. All her name seemed to bring 
her was trouble. I'll find a new one, she 
thought. 

What shall my new name be? she won- 
dered as she went out the back door to- 
ward the woods, 

Jane had friends in the woods. Two 
rabbits always twitched their whiskers 
when they looked at her. And there was 
a friendly grey squirrel who would _ 
up and snatch bread crumbs out of her 
hand, if she sat still long enough, But best 
of all she liked to watch the family of 
robins in the evergreen tree. 

Standing under another tree, Jane 
looked down at clumps of violets, purple 
and velvety, in the thick wild grass. And 
over there near a stone wall were a mil- 
lion yellow buttercups. 

Jane's eyes sparkled. Violet or Butter- 
cup? She*could choose either one for a 
name. Then she remembered Violet Mor- 
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The Family in the Evergreen Tree 


ris, a friend at school, and decided on 
Buttercup. 

Just then Jane heard excited chirpings 
from the baby robins in the evergreen 
tree. Looking up, she saw one little bird 
teetering on the edge of the nest. 

“Go back—you're too little to fly,” said 
Jane, watching. 

The mother bird flew back toward the 
nest, but she was too late. Her baby 
pushed itself off the edge and tumbled, 
fluttering, until he lighted in a soft heap 
on the grass right in front of Jane. 

Suddenly, the girl heard a new sound 
—a soft Meow. She looked around. Mitzy, 
her next-door neighbor's striped cat, was 
creeping up closer, getting ready to 
spring on the little bird. 

Both parent robins were flying around 
frantically. Chirping, they swooped down 
low, trying to protect the baby from the 
cat. 

Mitzy was almost up beside Jane now, 
and the cat’s vellow eves were gleaming. 

“I can’t let Mitzy get you!” she cried 
as she carefully picked up the baby robin. 
Its feathers tickled her hand, as it 
squirmed to get loose. Jane jumped up 
arid ran over to the tree. Climbing up on 


ithe lowest branch, she reached up and 


put the baby bird back into its nest. 


Then she ran as fast as she could into 
the house to tell her mother, Mother was 
getting the baby ready for his nap as 
Jane, out of breath with excitement, came 
into the bedroom. 





“Mommy! What do you think? A baby 
robin fell out of its nest. And Mitzy was 
going to eat it—and I put it back in the 
nest.” 

“Good for you, Jane. I'm glad vou 
saved its life,” said Mother. “Now will 
you watch Billy a minute for me while 
I heat his bottle?” 

As soon as she left the room, the baby 
started crawling across the big bed where 
Mother had been dressing him. “Look at 
me!” he seemed to be saying to Jane, as 
he made a beeline for the edge of the 
bed. 

“Oh, no, you don’t,” she laughed, push- 
ing Billy back toward the center and 
climbing up beside him. She began play- 
ing pattycake with him, but he started 
hitching over toward the edge again. 

“You're just like the baby robin,” said 
Jane, smiling. “You'd get an awful bump 
—if I didn’t watch you.” 

Suddenly she felt sorry for the par- 
ents of the little robins. They don't have 
anybody to help them with their babies, 
she thought, and gave Billy a hug. 

“Day,” he said, just as Mother came 
into the room. 

“Mommy—did you hear him? He said 
my name!” Jane was so pleased she was 
ready to burst. 

“Indeed I did, just as plain as any- 
thing,” Mother replied. “He loves you 
already, Janie—just as Daddy and Sally 
and I do.” 

And, all at once, Jane knew she didn't 
want to change her name. 
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0 THOUSANDS of poor children from the city slums, 

happiness is spelled MONT LAWN, Christian Her- 
ald’s Children’s Home. 

For here, in this beautiful wonderland of nature, they 
learn the inexpressible joy of carefree play in sunny 
meadows and under big friendly trees. For two glorious 
weeks, they are privileged to eat all they want of good, 
wholesome food . . . sleep dreamlessly in clean beds... 
get plenty of fun and exercise in fresh country air 
... make new friends ... learn useful hobbies and handi- 
crafts ... and have the counsel of wise and loving 
grown-ups. 

To be sure, at the end of two weeks they must return 
to their crowded, often dirty and ill-smelling tenements. 
But with a difference! Now they carry in their hearts a 
prayer of thanks to God .. . a happiness remembered 
...a dream of a better life... and the inspiring hope 
G== ee ee oe 

CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME | 


Business Office: 27 EAST 39TH STREET, Roor 162 
MEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Yes to sponsor wonderful inspiring vacations for slum chil- 


first month's gift. I will endeavor to give $10 
I understand t 


hat I may cancel the arrangement at 


es 3 children 2 weeks at Mont Lawn) 
tives one child 2 weeks 
ves one child 1 week) 
ovide a complete vacation, but I 
in this plan and I enclose $ 


S Wales 
like this 





that next summer someone who is generous and kind 
will give them another two weeks of sublime happiness! 

No one can pay his own way to Mont Lawn. Each and 
every underprivileged child who goes there is the grate- 
ful recipient of someone’s thoughtful generosity. 

In fact, there would be no Mont Lawn at all... no two 
weeks of happiness for these boys and girls, if it 
weren't for people like you! 

Somewhere... now... in the teéming city, a child 
is praying earnestly that he or she can go back to this 
wonderful place — or go there for the first time! 

Can you hear this prayer? Can you heip us answer 
it? For now — is “next year’. Now is the time we must 
decide how many or how few children will be allowed 
to go to Mont Lawn. Hundreds are waiting hopefully. 
Only you can decide. 

Happiness is a two-way street. It is possible that your 
happiness — in giving — will be even greater ‘than that 
of the child to whom you give so much! Help us now, 
if you can. Even the smallest gifts are gratefully 
received! 
$40.00 will give one child 
a full two weeks’ vacation 
$20.00 will give one child 





$500.00 


perpetuity 
$120.00 will give 3 chil- 


endows a bed in 


dren a full two weeks’ vaca- 
tion at Mont Lawn — and may 
be paid at the rate of $10 per 
month 


a full weeks’ vacation 


$ 3.00 will provide one 
day of happiness for a child 
-.- and any amount will help 


YOUR CONTRIBUTION IS DEDUCTIBLE ON INCOME TAX RETURN 
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